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1207 West Third Street. Los Angeles, Cal. Take Crown Hill car. 


V\PARTMENTS COMPLETELY FURNISHED FOR 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rates for One or Two Persons: Two Rooms and Bath, 
$40.00 to $55.00 per month, $12.00 to $16.00 per week, $1.50 and 


up per day. Extra Room and Bath $30.00 per month, double bed 


for two. 

\partment Rates One to Four Persons: Three Rooms and 
sath, $65.00 to $100.00 per month, $18.00 to $20.00 per week, 
$3.00 and up per day. 

FREE GARAGE, FREE GAS. ELECTRICITY, TELE 
PHONES. TWO DOUBLE CEMENT TENNIS COURTS, 
TWO CROQUET COURTS. BUILDING REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. ALL ROOMS OUTSIDE ROOMS. COOL IN 
THE SUMMER AND WELL HEATED IN| THE WINTER 

If you want Sunshine, Comfort, Hospitality, quiet and home 
like surroundings ahd a modern house at moderate cost, come to 
the Huntley. 

Phones: Main &34: Home 1o1o8. 


ALLISON BARLOW, Owner. 
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WHY YOu DON’T 
READ OUT WEST 


—is a question that is easy to answer, as compared with 
the age of Ann, the whereabouts of Villa, what will the 


Germans do next, and all such little things. 


—It’s because you don’t get it. Simple, isn’t it? And 
the reason that you don’t get it is because you haven't 
placed a standing order with your news-dealer. That's 
the only way he can regulate his supply and every copy 
carried over means a loss to him. For that reason he 
tries to be sure of a purchaser for every copy of OUT 


WEST he orders from his news company. 


—The better way is to use the coupon in the south- 
east corner of this page. Then you'll be sure of a 


little joy in life. 
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The Tribe 


LAIRE Hosler Coombs, who 

furnishes the leading article 

for this month, won her spurs 
from cub to society editor on San 
Francisco newspapers. She was the 
first reporter to render available for 
publication material on the Ruef 
regime. Previously as strike editor 
during a tie-up, her identity was so 
successfully concealed that she ac- 
quired the sobriquet from the union- 
ites of “that damn woman in black.” 
She still wears black, but has _ re- 
formed to the extent that she states 
that she would rather scrub floors 


than “cover” society. 


N response to a request for infor- 

mation, Hartwell S. Shippey tells 
us that he was born in the two 
states of Kansas and nakedness, and 
of respectable but honest parents. 
However, he left home at an early 
age, and has done well ever since and 
has now reached the age of 30. What 
education he possesses was acquired 
from disreputable characters in all 
walks of life. As to his work— 
oh, work! ! 


ELLIE M. Strong Capron, 

who gives us Cameraderie, 
is a newspaper woman, connected 
with St. Louis and Fort Worth, Tex., 
papers, as dramatic and musical 
critic, many of whose verses in her 
cycle of “Heart Songs’ have been 
set to music by Adolph Rosenbecker. 


DWIN Arthur Hunt is well 
known to OUT WEST read- 
ers. He says of himself: “Like 
every other great man I was born 
poor, young and honest, but expect 
to live quite a while yet. Went to 


Rockford, [llinois, public and high 
schools, taking football, track, morn- 
ing papers, grocery delivering and 
history. Took post-graduate work 
at Northwestern and U. S.C. Tried 
the professions of carpentering, ma- 
chinist, ditch digging, gas fitting, 
dairying and farming, the trade of 
law, and finally entered literature.”’ 


ANDOLPH Lynch is well equip- 

ped to give “Hints on Camp- 
ing.”’ Although he is an ad-smith by 
trade, during the past ten years he 
has visited on camping trips pretty 
nearly every place of note in South- 
ern California. With the exception 
of all of our feminine contributors, 
he is the youngest writer in the book 
this month—twenty-four. 





MIXED SEXES! 


would not harm a living thing, 
I wish no one an ill, 
But if you call me miss again— 
God help you! Make your will 
Verne Hardin Porter 
in July Green Book. 


’M a peaceful man 
With a love for my kind 
That equals my love for myself, 
But the next ignoramus 
That mixes my sex 
Will find himself minus his pelf! 
Cruse Carriel. 


UT suppose that you were a lady- 
like dame, 
What would you do I inquire 
If mail came to you addressed every 
day: 


, 


**Mister,” ? 


“Dear Sir” and “Esquire” : 
Lannie Haynes Martin. 
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PON one crying in the night I 
came 

A tiny, fretful thing without 
a name. 

It clasped my neck, it lay upon my 

breast, 

Its ceaseless wailing would not let 
me rest, 

And cold its little head above my 
















heart— 
But could I bid so small a guest de- 
part? 


And there it clung and cried, till 
worn and spent, 

I bared my breast and gave it nour- 
ishment. 

With vampire lips, from hour to 
hour it drew 

My very life-blood, and so fast it 
grew, 

E’er morning broke, the candle on 
my shelf 

Showed it of stature equal to my- 

self. 








For weary days I struggled to be 
free 

Of that cold menace slowly throt- 
tling me. 

At last I cried: “O, Fear! I know your name— 

Begone into the darkness whence you came!” 

It loosed its hold and this its feeble cry: 

“Yea, when men name me boldly. then | die.” 
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What’s the Matter With Pasadena? 
By Claire Hosler Combs 


[Woe unto the city whose self-righteousness makes of tt a by-word. 
Il’oe unto the habitation where crusades become the fashion, where the mantle 
of Charity is cut after a Vogue pattern. Delenda est urbe where the proud, 
pompous philanthropist goes about seeking whom he may patronize. Woe 
unto the city where seven thousand widows pay taxes, hold dog funerals and 
foam at the mouth at the mention of a cannon-ball. Is Pasadena cursed with 
the plague of Pseudo-Philanthropy? If a woman wants to get on im Society 
does she adopt a pet philanthropy? Is there a Premium on first-run and 
unique Charities? If a man wants Publicity, Power or Position, does he pro- 
claim his church connections? Besides its Philanthro-faddism, might the 
other disease be mentioned as Pacifico-mama, Audobonitis, Eypocriteria, 
Milito-phobia, Puff-hardiness and Bibulo-phobia? We have furnished the 








mirror.—THE EDITORS]. 


HAT is the matter with 
Pasadena? This is a big 
question and one that should 

be treated with becoming gravity in 
this beautiful Crown City, and too, it 
is one that requires not only a proper 
adjustment of facts—not fancies— 
but a thorough digestion after the 
evidence is gathered. 

To commence with, then, the prin- 
cipal thing that I have found to be 
the matter is that the majority of our 
business men and women are suffer- 
ing from the delusion that they have 
real honest-to-goodness backbones, 
whereas as a matter of fact they 
possess instead merely spines of wet 
spaghetti. 

Scared Cats Won’t Talk. 

Now I can prove this. When I 
commenced interviewing the Pasa- 
deanans on this subject I invariably 
met with a reception something like 
this: “What is the matter with Pasa- 
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dena? Oh nothing much you know. 
Why, when we get the rapid transit 
and the City Beautiful plans worked 
out we will have quite a model city. 
I can find no fault with Pasadena.” 

Then I would get confidential and 
commence talking privately and when 
the person was assured that what was 
said would not be credited to him or 
her, as the case might be, they would 
commence to tell me things prefacing 
their remarks with “You know my 
church must not know this, or my 
club would be shocked you know, or 
my patrons must never know I said 
this, for it would hurt my business 
you know.” 

Consequently I have boiled down 
all the private suggestions and pres- 
ently shall quote them for you; quote 
them exactly as said to me mind you, 
but as the citizens of Pasadena ap- 
parently have not shoulders broad 
enough to carry their own convictions 








I will carry them on mine own and 
am not afraid to face the music. 

Personally I contend that the great 
fault, not of Pasadena but the inhabi- 
tants thereof, is that they will not 
stand to their guns. Witness our 
police court records where person 
after person is arrested for conducting 
blind pigs or lotteries. Can the police 
get a conviction? They cannot—if 
the prisoner demands a jury trial. 
One man was arrested for blind pig- 
ging, and was tried three separate 
times, before a jury of “twelve good 
men and true’ and each time the 
jury either disagreed or voted for ac- 
quital, yet the prosecution presented 
as evidence cases of empty beer bot- 
tles and full ones, jugs half filled with 
whiskey, wholesalers bills showing 
the excessive amounts consumed by 
this person, even marked money and 
glasses half filled with whiskey being 
drunk by habitues of the place; a 
druggist was arrested in North Pasa- 
dena for selling whiskey without a 
prescription, two men testified they 
had purchased flasks of whiskey with- 
out a permit, yet this man was permit- 
ted to go free. Why? Either be- 
cause men will not convict a man 
from whom they too, may have pur- 
chased liquor or else because they 
think they have a chance to purchase 
some. 

See the Tail-Feathers? 

The police are not backed up. Take 
the smoking on cars ordinance for in- 
stance. Oh yes it passed, but do you 
suppose a person would be convicted 
if he were arrested for smoking. 
Not he. Why Pasadena is like the 
ostrich hiding his head and consider- 
ing himself under cover. Pasadena 
passes too many absurb ordinances, 
then calmly sits back and thinks be- 
cause the laws are made the populace 
will observe them. The voters do not 
do their ‘part. In the last registra- 
tion there were approximately 18,311 
voters—basing on a sixteen precinct 





count—of which almost 53 per cent, 
or 9,684 were women. Yet not more 
than thirty-three and a third per cent 
voted. So I contend that the people 
are to blame for all this for not voic- 
ing their opinions through the ballot. 
They are lazy. They will not exert 
themselves for even jury duty if they 
can possibly avoid it, yet expect the 
laws to be maintained. 
Honoring Man or Principle. 

Speaking of backbone, by the way. 
Take our honorable Board of Trade 
actions. When Adolphus Busch died 
the Board of Trade members quite 
properly sent a_ beautiful floral 
offering to the funeral. They sent it 
all right, but they requested that the 
Pasadena press and the Los Angeles 
correspondents keep the matter out of 
the papers because the “good’’ people 
of the city would not approve their 
actions. 

What about our young people? A 
finer, cleaner set it would be difficult 
to find, yet what do the average par- 
ents know about their offspring. How 
many parties, in their early teens, can 
be found week-end after week-end, go- 
ing to cabins up the Arroyo Secco, up 
the Mt. Wilson and Mt. Lowe trails, 
away for two and three nights at a 
time uncared for and unchaperoned. 
The parents of the Crown City have 
forgotten that the blood of youth 
runs swiftly and that they are deliber- 
ately placing their children in the 
most dangerous positions when they 
permit such trips and also the promis- 
cuous joy rides that are indulged in. 
Yet they hold up their hands in holy 
horror at a cabaret. 

Class Discrimination. 

The voters agreed that larger hotels 
be given an ordinance permitting the 
serving of liquor, and the giving of 
entertainments in the dining rooms, 
yet to the medium priced hotels— 
smaller ones, and cafes—they refuse 
the permit. In other words one must 
go to the most costly places for en- 
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tertainment and if one cannot afford 
the big hotels yet wish diversion he 
must go to Los Angeles for his rec- 
reation. There are plenty of forms 
of amusement for the matured, seri- 
ous women with plenty of leisure; 
their clubs, their parties and various 
organizations, but there is nothing 
provided for the young person who 
lives, say, in a small bungalow and 
who cannot indulge in great expendi- 
ture for dress or pleasure. There is 
practically nothing for the working 
woman or man save the motion pic- 
ture shows and public dance halls. 
The main things apparently, is that 
the mass of people cater to the million- 
aire class, or shut themselves into an 
asture atmosphere of gloom that de- 
presses and saddens the exhuberant 
younger set. 

It is a known fact that liquor is not 
only delivered daily from Los An- 
geles but solicitors work the town in 
direct violation of the laws. One 
man comes regularly in a Ford with 
his pardner. They put the car in an 
alley west of Fair Oaks Ave., and the 
more talkative of the two solicits 
orders; when he has acquired a few 
he takes them to the waiting man who 
delivers them then goes back to his 
alley to wait for more. Yet were 
these men arrested they would not be 
convicted for the jury would be care- 
fully selected—probably from among 
the patrons of the prisoners them- 
selves. 

Oh-ho! Pink Ones! 

I asked the manager of one of our 
large stores here what he thought 
about the question and he answered 
“Well, the people are ultra-conserva- 
tive you know, too strict, I should 
say, in their ideas.” 

“Ah yes,” I replied, “that is prob- 
ably why I could not purchase a pair 
of pink corsets in your store recently.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” eagerly, “why 
most of our patrons would consider 
it immoral to wear pink corsets.” 
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And now we know that Adam did 
really raise Cain, 

Below is a list of things told me 
in strictest confidence—with regard 
to names. Each opinion is voiced by 
some person well known in our busi- 
ness world, but fear not dear ones; 
I am that rare and charming person- 
age who can keep a secret and I will 
not give you away. So blame the 
other fellow, smile sweetly, look 
shocked and bless me properly. I do 
not mind. 

Just a Few Things. 


“When I came to Pasadena I was 
not asked what I could do nor who I 
was, merely ‘what church do you be- 
long to?’ And then they proceeded 
to find out how much money I had 
and if I would spend it.” 

“There are too many long-hairs 
here. Too many hypocrites.” 

“The City Dads have forgotten 
that there are any young people in 
this city and are trying to make us 
all live according to their old fash- 
ioned ideas.” 

“We need some place to go. A 
good cafe or two and a place where 
we can have a little fun without trot- 
ting over to Los Angeles.”’ 

“The heads of the city are too 
blamed slow. They need a firecracker 
to wake them up.” 

“Pasadena needs some red blood. 
We need people who are willing to 
show patriotism on the Fourth of 
July and teach their children to show 
it instead of advertising Midsummer 
Christmas, Give the Kiddies Presents 
instead of Fire Crackers.” 

From a prominent physican : “Pasa- 
dena needs a good strong physic, then 
a tonic with enough iron in it to 
make red blood.” 

“Less civic club business among 
the women and more care of the 
mothering sort for their children, es- 
pecially as to the supervision of their 
girls. Fewer shadow gowns and more 
middy blouses.” 








“Elections are coming on.” 
They Do Like Money. 


From a prominent city official: 
“T would rather see in our city an 
open saloon conducted as freely as 
a confectionery store, on a prominent 
corner, than to know that the blind 
pigs are flourishing as the do and 
that the Los Angeles liquor dealers 
are profiting from us.” 

“Too many churches. Too much 
so-called religion in the city govern- 
ment and not enough liberty.” 

Why Have ’Em? 

“Why not enforce all the laws? 
For instance I cannot permit my elec- 
tric to stand in one place on the street 
long enough to do my regular shop- 
ping, yet if I ride on a street car or in 
a jitney I have to endure some ob- 
noxious odor from a cigar or cigar- 
ette.”” 

“Too many fool ordinances and not 
enough backbone to stand behind the 
police if they try to enforce the laws.” 
(I obtained the information that there 
are now 1608 ordinances in working 
order in our city.) 

“Not enough real Californians. 
Too many Eastern people trying to 
change California into an Eastern 
state.” 

“Too many two-by-four laws when 
there are a few of us built on the 
five-by-seven plan.” 

“Our five commissioners have not 
the courage to decide on any impor- 
tant questions. They pass the buck 
and make the people decide. Don’t 
believe in a commission form any 
way. We pay out fifteen thousand 
dollars per year to our commissioners 
and if we had a real man who was 
not afraid and we paid him even ten 
thousand dollars it would be better.” 

The following was written for me 
by a man well known not only in 
Pasadena, but throughout the state, 
and his opinions are valued—and paid 
for—by many persons. I have in his 





own handwriting, on his perfectly de- 
cent letter paper—with the heading 
neatly clipped off—just what I quote 
below : 

“You ask me what is the matter 
with Pasadena, and you bid me to be 
frank. I will be frank. There are 
several things the matter with Pasa- 
dena, and the chief among them is a 
certain brand of sanctity which does 
not appeal to people who see beneath 
the surface of things. When a man 
proclaims himself to be better than his 
fellow man, that man lays himself 
open to suspicion that he is a Phari- 
see. When a town says that it is bet- 
ter than other towns then it is time 
to look into the morals of that town. 
Pasadena, for instance, declares it- 
self to be so moral that liquor is not 
sold in small quantities—to be frank 
asinabar. And yet diagonally across 
from the Court House not less than 
one year ago there was an eating 
place where liquor was sold as over 
a bar and when a man entered and 
sat at the counter the first question 
asked by the obliging waiter was, Do 
you want light or dark? 

“What do you mean? 


Licenseless Booze. 


“Well light or dark beer. And on 
that day there was a drunken man in 
the place being served with hard liquor 
and when he left the restaurant he 
fell over the board advertising the 
lucious food to be bought therein. At 
a table on the west side of the room 
was a woman guzzling whiskey with 
an untasted sandwich before her. 
Men came in and openly purchased 
drinks across the counter at the south 
end and the drunken man lurched in 
again and was served with several 
more drinks. And yet this in Holy 
Pasadena, and the Court House across 
the street. 

“Then again, is it not true that be- 
cause a certain millionaire could not 
get a drink at a fashionable hotel and 
left Pasadena in consequence that 
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there was a change made in the liquor 
law? 

“Now Pasadena passed a law that 
none shall smoke on street cars be- 
cause the ladies object to smoking. 
Why then, do not the ladies object 
to men smoking in the jitneys that are 
chasing each other along the streets? 

Holy Jitney Busses. 

“What can be thought of the holi- 
ness of Pasadena when a church es- 
tablishes and runs a fleet of jitneys 
to compete with the street cars and 
makes the boast that its drivers do not 
smoke or drink. What can be thought 
of a church getting into the transpor- 
tation business? Is there any connec- 
tion between chasing the nickels and 
the saving of souls? 

“Pasadena fearing that the street 
car service might be curtailed and its 
reputation injured as a progressive 
city passed certain rules and regula- 
tions for the jitneys to observe. One 
is that the jitney shall run from ter- 
minus to terminus, but neither the 
jitneys run by the church nor those 
run by private parties observe the 
law and each turns back when he sees 
a nickel in sight. 

“Now who is to blame? It has 
been proven in several instances that 
the police are ready to do their duty 
but the higher-ups fearful of the vote 
and the re-call never back up the po- 
lice. Ten chances to one if the police 
arrested the liquor seller or the jitney 
law breaker they would be repri- 
manded and the offender would be 
turned loose. 

“Wasn't it said openly that a cer- 
tain drug store actually paid a liquor 
license by the fines collected from it? 
Was not this conniving at breaking a 
law and this connivance because it 


brought money into coffers sadly 
needing replenishment ? 
Useless Millionaires. 
“Is there any town in the state 


where autos so flagrantly violate all 
rules and dash along regardless of 
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the rights of passengers? Isn’t it the 
boast that Pasadena is the city of 
Millionaires, yet is it not a fact that 
there is dire distress in Pasadena and 
much suffering ; and is it not true also 
that there is a remarkable indifference 
displayed? Pasadena, too, is a city, 
it is said, from where all sinners and 
rogues have been banished and yet go 
into the Public Library, which is man- 
aged by as capable, and obliging and 
as sweet-mannered a body of women 
as can be found anywhere and what 
greets you? A horrid placard that 
stares one in the face proclaiming: 
BEWARE OF THIEVES. 

“What is the matter with Pasa- 
dena? I will tell you. It pretends 
too much. We are all frail and we 
are all human and when we say we 
are better than our neighbors then 
in truth we are worse for we shut 
our eyes to our own shortcomings 
and we dwell in a fools’ paradise. 

“And one word more. If the 
mothers of Pasadena troubled them- 
selves less with civic matters and more 
with household matters, and the con- 
duct of their children there would be 
fewer tears shed in secret than are 
being shed now.” 

A Man in Our Midst! 

But there are a few who dare to 
speak for themselves; for instance: 

HARRY BOWLING: “For a city 
that is alive only six months out of 
the year, where a dozen traffic officers 
are kept hustling from November to 
May, and in summer and fall one lone 
policeman grows barnacles on _ his 
uniforms and cobwebs in his whisk- 
ers :-— 

“For a city that is only a front door 
decoration for Los Angeles, a residen- 
tial paradise whose local merchants 
have a hades of a time to pay ex- 
penses, a garden patch growing mil- 
lionaires in the sun and socialists in 
the shade :— 


“ 


For a city that has more fast auto- 








mobiles to the square inch of mort- 
gage than New York and has to main- 
tain a Boston reputation with Arkan- 
sas material, patronizes five local pic- 
ture shows wherein nearly every pat- 
ron reads the screen titles aloud to his 
neighbor, and with a population of 
fifty thousand supports only one local 
paper :— 

“For a city that boasts the finest 
assortment of grade crossings in 
Southern California (and that’s go- 
ing some) on every main thorough- 
fare running both north and south 
and east and west, with some on the 
bias thrown in for good measure :— 

“For a city that can exist without 
a mayor and run a municipal lighting 
plant that hasn’t as yet bankrupted 
the community, that enforces on its 
citizens through a strict prohibition 
ordinance the necessity of buying 
their wet goods in the metropolis to 
the benefit of retail liquor houses in 
Los Angeles and the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company :— 

“For a city that welcomes churches 
and revivalists and slow hotels and 
fast clubs and poker parties and cafe 
dansants and chautauqua lecturers 
and high brow poets all with the same 
calm, unruffled appreciation—so long 
as they pay their way en passant :— 

“For a city showing these symp- 
toms virulently developed, Pasadena, 
thank you, is doing very well, has no 
need for the advice of a specialist and 
can manage to cure any local afflic- 
tion with a mixed treatment of osteo- 
pathy and Christian Science, self-ad- 
ministered.” 


Another One. 


J. NELSON NEVIUS: “Heresy! 
Lese majesty! Near-treason! Who 
dare even think such a question,— 
much less put it in print? °Tis not 
good “advertisement,” and mayhap 
a “toorist’’ will pussy-foot past our 
real estate agents and buy a lot in 
Garvanza! For be it known that 


everything done here is decided with 
an eye single to attracting tourists; 
that the forty thousand residents, pay- 
ing their bills year after year, have 
mostly bought their homes and con- 
sequently are not to be considered at 
all. 

“But come to think of it, there have 
been complaints recently that some of 
the gleaners of the unearned incre- 
ment have been unable to purchase the 
latest model cars, and it is becoming 
necessary to plant wild-flowers on the 
vacant lots that their vacancy may not 
bruise the eye of the tourist. So pos- 
sibly there is something in compla- 
cent Pasadena that could be improved 
with advantage to—its citizens. 


“May a resident of nine years, who 
is proud of the beauty and many an- 
excelled features of the city, and who 
earnestly desires to see it thaw out 
and become more tolerant of human- 
ity in general, and especially to begin 
to cultivate friendliness among its 
citizens ; may such a one raise a voice 
in constructive criticism and suggest 
two things which are wrong with 
Pasadena, and which, when rectified, 
will go a long way toward uniting 
what is now a badly divided city? 


Pasadena for Pasadenans. 


“First. That our city government 
and our civic organizations should de- 
vote their attentions primarily to the 
wishes and welfare of the forty thou- 
sand residents now here and who pay 
the bills and support the merchants,— 
giving their interests the paramount 
consideration, and quit discussing 
public matters exclusively from the 
probable view-point of the stranger 
within our gates. It seems hardly 
necessary to demonstrate that the tax- 
payers interests are not given first 
consideration, but it is a fact that 
whenever a committee of citizens is 
appointed for any public purpose, the 
names are the same, year in and year 
out, without consideration of whether 
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or not, these gentlemen are familiar 
with the subject in hand. This has 
resulted in the development of a very 
small group,—consisting chiefly of 
those most interested in the tourist 
trade,—who unofficially dictate the 
city’s policies. 
Clique Rule. 


“Here are two illustrations. For 
several years such a group of citizens 
worked hard on plans for municipal 
water and recommended bond issues, 
only to have them defeated three 
times. The people were not convinced. 
Finally the matter was approached 
correctly. A capable and disinter- 
ested engineer reviewed the entire 
proposition, recommended the bond 
issue and convinced the people that 
the figures were correct. Result, the 
bonds were voted by the unheard of 
majority of ten to one. 

“Some years ago the High School 
site was chosen by vote, and outside 
the polls real estate men were elec- 
tioneering for the sites from which 
they would receive commissions. 
The writer was urged to vote for a 
certain site,—not because it was con- 
sidered the most suitable, or the most 
accessible for the pupils, but ‘so the 
tourists would see it’ when driving 
through the town! (This is literally 
true and needs no comment. ) 


’Course It’s Like Heaven. 


“The second thing wrong with 
Pasadena is that the patient suffers 
from a low blood pressure and a lack 
of iron in the blood. Too many of 
our well-meaning citizens and citizen- 
ettes are apparently under a misap- 
prehension. The physical beauty of 
the city has led them to believe that 
they are already close to the Pearly 
Gates: and they are living in the fu- 
ture instead of in this matter-of-fact 
world. No one would object to this 
if they did not continually remind the 
rest of us how wicked we are because 
There is far too much narrow, dog- 
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matic religion in Pasadena, and too 
we do not always agree with them. 
little broad, whole-souled, generous 
Christianity; too many isms, ists and 
petty cliques, continually trying to 
make the rest of us be good according 
to their ideas. Too much publicity is 
accorded to the views of these little 
souls, and only too often the churches 
sacrifice their prestige by actively sup- 
porting measures desired by these peo- 
ple. Many churches are so active in 
politics that candidates for office have 
publicly mentioned their church affili- 
ations as a qualification! The church 
pays no taxes and by what right it can 
enter the political field until it does 
pay taxes, is yet to be explained. ‘For 
true worship, only God and the human 
soul are necessary. It does not de- 
pend upon times, or seasons, or occa- 
sions.’ 


Churchy Tax Dodgers. 


“There is a Y. M. C. A. here, ser- 
iously engaged in the most profitable 
work possible,—that of educating the 
minds and bodies of the young men to 
good citizenship. Yet what is the first 
lesson taught? That of dodging their 
taxes on the grounds that the organi- 
zation is engaged in a good work! 
What a ridiculous situation this is! 
Is not every home in the city engaged 
in a good work? 

“These two elements are thorough- 
ly organized and are continually fore- 
ing their demands upon the city au- 
thorities and even upon the state. The 
result is that the welfare of the unor- 
ganized majority of citizens is not 
given first consideration, and the citi- 
zen is not left free to work out his 
own destiny, so long as he does not 
trespass upon the rights of others. 

“The cause is thoughtlessness and 
lack of consideration of others, and 
the remedy is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual.” 

And this, apparently, is what is the 
matter with Pasadena! 





The Business of Bluffing 


By Cruse Carriel 


OR three weeks James Bolden 


had occupied one of the four 

small rooms on the alleged third 
floor of Mrs. Snaveley’s stronghold, 
in reality the attic. A red runner en- 
ticed one from the first to the second 
floor where bleak, bare stairs of sinis- 
ter ricketiness dared one to continue 
to the cells of the atticians, That the 
occupants daily accepted the chal- 
lenge bespoke their courage. In the 
hall was a small running water con- 
trivance and a mirror before which 
the four occupants of the dingy 
cubbyholes rotated of mornings in an 
attempt to out-do each other in doing 
things to their respective faces each 
would have killed a barber for at- 
tempting. 

It was a district of three-story 
frame houses, built closely together 
with the third floor equally divided 
between the third floor and the base- 
ment, the latter getting rather the 
better of the transaction. And so 
loosely constructed that the western 
city’s earthquake affected them no 
more than a piece of rubber tubing 
stuck upright in the ground. 

Upon his arrival, Bolden had paid 
a week’s rent, two dollars. The sec- 
ond Monday he had paid on Tuesday. 
Three days late on the third week. 
And now his door was locked and he 
had been missing for three days, 
noticeless and with utter disregard 
for the finer sensibilities of a woman 
who, until the past year, had always 
enjoyed the comforting protection of 
a man who—“of course he did little 
things, but—.”” The landlady was a 
gentlewoman. She admitted it. 

The other occupants of the third 
floor forced the door of Bolden’s re- 
treat while Mrs. Snaveley sniffled in 
tearful, but excited anticipation of 
shivery horrors to come. She was 
disappointed, for the room was in as 


good order as it had ever been; 
nothing was disarranged or disturbed. 
Bolden’s wardrobe, consisting in a 
pair of pajamas and his other pair of 
shoes, was in full view. The _ bot- 
toms of the drawers of his bureau 
were lightly covered by an _ arith- 
metical progression of I shirt, 2 ties, 
3 collars, 4 handkerchiefs and 5 other 
accessories. The top of this one piece 
of furniture, other than a_ so-called 
sanitary, convertible couch and a 
chair, was as usual except for a bulky 
envelope addressed : 
To Whom it May Concern. 

And then came the police and the 
reporters. James Bolden alive had 
amounted to very little in the estima- 
tion of the city, but James Bolden 
dead, or at least missing and leaving 
behind such a wealth of copy, pre- 
sented an entirely different aspect. 
Especially as his story undoubtedly 
carried a moral for the youth of the 
city, if one could only discover what 
it was. The manuscript was a long, 
carefully written dissertation on the 
business of bluffing, and, while the 
harness-bull from the beat and a dick 
from Central pried what information 
they could out of the landlady, the 
two police reporters skimmed through 
the pages. 

“Get this,’ said Moore to his 
companero, and he read: “I do not 
seem to have been born with what 
people call standards, and there was 
never instilled into me the conviction 
that I was responsible to myself for 
myself. Always the final judgment 
of things was referred to outside 
sources. These decisions varied so, 
how was I to have what are ‘called 
fixed principles?” 

“Sounds like Yeller Speeler Pill- 
box,” interpolated Scotty. 

Moore continued: “When Profes- 
sor Smoot had Junior English, those 
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of us who raved with him about 
Ibsen, Stringberg and Snitzler, and 
other topics wholly irrelevant to the 
text-books, received several extra 
credits, but in the senior year when 
we really showed a little knowledge 
of the modern drama, Professor 
Sweeney, with a religious horror of 
progressive thought, cut down our 
grades in proportion to the intelligent 
ideas we expressed.” 

“That feller Sweeney’d make a 
good city editor,” grunted Scotty. 
‘‘Didja see what Ripley did t’that sob 
story of mine? Cut out every dam’ 
sob an’ gave it th’ rewrite t’ make a 
comic!” 


“Cut it!” said Moore briefly. 
“Here’s a reg’lar story. Get this. 
This feller Bolden bluffs at every- 


thing, see? He decides that the dope 
is t’ seem the right thing at the right 
time, so he starts out an’ bluffs at half 
a dozen jobs ‘till they catch’m. He 
bluffs the real estate sharks, an’ 
teachin’ school, an’ sellin’ stuff in 
stores, an’ everything else, but pretty 
soon he gets t’ th’ place where he 
can’t make the bluff stick. So he 
quits, see? Here’s th’ way he winds 
up: ‘Now I have come to know that 
whether you weave baskets, or sell 
nails, or cut out the thyroid gland, the 
thing that gives dignity to whatever 
you do, is to know your business from 
the ground up. I have no profession, 
no trade, no special aptitude for any 
thing that I can discover. So I’m 
tired, so tired, of the whole business 
of bluffing.’ ” 

The two reporters looked at each 
other. 

“Some yarn,” breathed Scotty. 

Moore nodded. “See if there's 
anything more in that envelope.” 

Scotty blew in the envelope and in- 
serted a short-fingered hand to ex- 
tract another sheet of paper. At one 
glance he read it, and then he 
laughed. “Here’s a lead an’ a head 
an’ the finishing touch. Get this: 
‘I’m all through, but I’m not crazv’ 
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—th’ hell he ain’t—‘The story is in 
the envelope, the last thing I shall 
ever write, I think. The manuscript 
is a part of my estate and it is under- 
stood that those publishing it are to 
pay regular rates to my estate. I 
hate to think about dying a pauper.’ ’ 

“Some story,” said Moore. “Come 
on, let’s beat it.” 

So the following morning found 
the story of Bolden and _ Bolden’s 
story spread over the front pages of 
the two morning papers while the 
press associations sent extracts and 
abstracts broadcast over the country. 
Then a Sunday editor made a page 
out of it and another man announced 
publicly that, as an adventure in 
philanphropy and social welfare, he 
proposed to put Bolden’s story just 
as he had written it into pamphlet 
form for distribution among the stu- 
dents of the secondary schools and 
colleges of the state. 

The president of the Combined 
Committees on the Social Welfare of 
our Unamalgamated Young an- 
nounced that if she could find a man 
who had experienced such things and 
would write and talk and think as this 
man did, she would put him at the 
head of the Boys’ Division at a salary 
of $3,000 a year. 

On the third day following the dis- 
covery of the manuscript, a _ long, 
lean, poorly-dressed individual stood 
beside the desk of the Sunday Editor. 
“Where’ll I find this combined presi- 
dent of the unasorbed,” he asked, 
pointing to her picture in a clipping. 

“In the telephone book,”’ snapped 
the newspaper man. “Who let you 


in?” 
“The boy,” said the nondescript 
mildly. Then with gentle insistence: 


“What's your rate for extra good 
Sunday stuff?” 

“If it’s extra twenty-five 
cents an inch,” replied the editor with 
an amused grin. 

“I suppose you had some trouble 


fixing up those pictures you used, so 


good, 








we'll call it an even twenty-five dol- “Well, you see,” said the seedy 
lars. Can you give me the money looking individual, “I have an estate, 





now ?” whether I’m alive or dead; and my 
“What’re y’ ravin’ about?” name’s Bolden.” 
Cameraderie 


By Nellie M. Strong Capron 


EAR Love, your presence filled the room 
For hours—when you had gone! 
Almost, my heart forgot its gloom— 
Almost, it seemed the dawn 
Of dim, remembered dreams, that come 
As though a song had just been sung, 
Or chimes afar that had been rung, 
Dear Love, when you had gone! 


Dear Love, your presence fills a shrine— 
My soul—if you but knew! 

Sometimes, I see in dreams divine, 
Sometimes, as though ‘twere true 

Long sun-lit ways, sheer paths of peace, 
When lonely hours at last shall cease, 

And love tnat Death will not release, 
Dear Love, in dreams of you! 





To a Smiling Suicide 
By Hartwell S. Shippey 


KNOW you smiled before you ended all, 

For ever did you gibe and jeer at life. 

“Life is a joke,” you'd smilingly say. “On us?” 
“Tis not on us if we but see the joke 
And laugh, and love well while we laugh, 
And loving, dissipate our love and sing 


A song to glorify our careless ease.”’ 


“He had grave faults,” the swine-stye said of you. 
And you—“I have no faults; I am my faults!” 
The bristled grunters woofed o’er sacrilege 

Of ism futwas handed down from depths 

To which you ne’er descended nor would heed. 
You lived! They yawped in sheer futility. 

You saw! They were not even scenery. 
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Preparedness and Sacrifice 
By William Thum 


[Jt is obvious that the United States ts in a position to do more than any 
other people to promote universal peace providing that we are possessed of 
the requisite character. But this does not, nor should not imply the subordi- 
nation of personal safety to an ideal when tt ts so apparent that the rest of the 
world is far from being idealistic. The question of adequate means by which 
to resist invasion is one that may properly be left to experts in the art of war, 
but the safe-guarding of national honor and integrity from the devastation of 
militarists, jingoists, expanstonists and others of the megleomaniac minority, 
is of vital importance. At the same time, when a writer of the saneness of Mr. 
Thum dares to even suggest tampering with our venerable Constitution, this 
in itself is evidence that he appreciates the seriousness of the situation. The 
article which follows is of interest for the reason that the United States is the 
only large country sufficiently tsolated and possessing sufficient potential millt- 
tary and economic strength to execute such a policy and ts also the only ad- 
vanced nation of such cosmopolitan character as to make it relatively easy for 
us to overcome any tendency to join in European conflicts. — EDITORS. | 








T is evident that complete pre- 
I paredness is not an easy problem 
to solve; yet it is so fundamental 
and far reaching that the deeper the 
wisdom shown by the nation in mak- 
ing selection of methods for solving 
it, the further will public morals be 
advanced and the more will our capac- 
ity and opportunity for material hap- 
piness be increased. Public senti- 
ment will largely determine which of 
several courses is to be pursued in 
our steps toward ‘‘preparedness,” 
and it is, therefore, the imperative 
duty of every individual voter to rea- 
lize his responsibility in giving this 
question further and deeper consider- 
ation. 
Will We Make the Sacrifice? 


As a rule, any improvement in 
social or political conditions requires 
a degree of sacrifice commensurate 
with the remedy employed. The re- 
luctance of Pacifists, Militarists and 
the rest of us to suffer what we deem 
great personal sacrifice either of prop- 
erty or time, or both, will always 
stand in the way of our country’s 
adopting the most effective and possi- 
bly the most ethical type of prepared- 
ness. It is well for us to bear in 
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mind constantly that every country 
is an organization built almost wholly 
of sacrifices wisely made by its citi- 
zens. And its influence for good, as 
well as every quality that tends to 
give it permanence, is the result of 
sacrifice on the part of the citizens. 
We, citizens of the United States, 
desire to realize our high national 
ideals, as set forth by our best men 
time and again. Yet today our 
country is in a seemingly lamentable 
political and social chaos, which, let 
us hope, is only a stage preceding 
crystallization into a more highly or- 
ganized and socialized democracy. 


The First Steps. 


But the United States has taken 
the first steps toward reaching this 
plane by welcoming for more than a 
century millions of assimilable people 
from all parts of the world, thus 
gathering in material for a more 
nearly universal and composite race. 
Here, amidst America’s almost un- 
limited resources providing unprece- 
dented opportunities, men have been 
developing themselves individually 
by their own inner force. Gradually, 
however, our natural resources of 
land, water, forests and minerals, and 








other industrial and business oppor- 
tunities, have become greatly restrict- 
ed through their ownership and con- 
trol by a limited number of men and, 
to lessen political and social disorder, 
it has become apparent that one of the 
next steps should be a steady increase 
in public possession and operation of 
our great natural resources and the 
more important public utilities,—all 
to the end that private interests shall 
before many decades cease to control 
life’s necessities.. Barring continued 
improvement in our educational sys- 
tem, which is always of first impor- 
tance, the step just referred to is our 
greatest move towards preparedness 
against spiritual and material decay, 
which, after all, is the fundamental 
point in military preparedness. Is 
the mental attitude of those who 
profit by the financial control of our 
country’s resources and who largely 
direct public opinion becoming such 
that they would freely sacrifice this 
special profit, that we and those to 
follow may reap immeasureable bene- 
fits ? 





For Fine and Able Bodies. 

There is a growing belief that 
every one, especially during youth, 
should have an adequate amount of 
systematic physical training, includ- 
ing instruction in physiology and hy- 
giene, for well balanced physical de- 
velopment, which incidentally is a re- 
quisite for placing and keeping him 
in readiness to undertake training at 
any time and at short notice for mili- 
tary service. 

Whenever a practicable opportun- 
ity is at hand, it is the bounden duty 
of every individual, both toward the 
public and toward himself, to give 
his body a well balanced training ac- 
cording to its needs, and it is the duty 
of the country to provide this oppor- 
tunity. But how will the expense of 
this extensive and invaluable public 
activity be met? 

Military Course in High Schools. 

At present the American public is 


discussing military training in high 
schools. For those pursuing the reg- 
ular courses of study such training 
should be confined to effective physi- 
cal training for the first three years. 
To this should be added in the fourth 
year an extended course in expert 
marksmanship and the care of indi- 
vidual fire-arms, or in its place such 
other limited features of the military 
drill requiring precision and accur- 
acy as the rapid modifications in mili- 
science may make of greater value to 
the state; for marksmanship and 
other acts of nerve control are best 
and most permanently acquired in 
youth. A well conducted prepared- 
ness course of this kind in our high 
schools, if pursued outside of the reg- 
ular study periods, can do only good, 
physically, mentally and morally, pro- 
vided the purpose of our whole mili- 
tary plan is a high one. However, 
under no circumstances should the 
training given in high schools make 
the recipient more liable for active 
army service than any other physic- 
ally qualified citizen. 

Reasonable Training for Adults. 

After this universal physical train- 
ing and the course in marksmanship 
proposed for high school students, 
and when serious military training 
for our young men of twenty or more 
from all walks of life is in full oper- 
ation, we shall be relatively well pre- 
pared should war overtake us. The 
least that this military training should 
accomplish would be to produce high 
efficiency in the use and care of indi- 
vidual fire arms, the use, care and 
transportation of camp devices, or 
such other activities as the constant 
changes in the art of war would cast 
upon the rank and file of our citizens. 
Every man should have this training. 
Some, after undergoing the primary 
military drill, should be given special 
training in coast defense, artillery, 
trench and bridge building, transpor- 
tation, commissary work, hospital 
service, aviation, the furnishing of 
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army supplies, etc. Enough men 
should be disciplined along these spec- 
ial lines to enable our nation to hold 
its own in case of war until a sufficient 
number of men following similar 
peaceful occupations could be drawn 
and properly trained to increase their 
ranks. 

A plan like this, begun on a scale 
not too moderate and increased as 
rapidly as possible from year to year 
until we are in an impregnable condi- 
tion, would perhaps eventually mean 
a half million individuals in constant 
daily military training winter and 
summer, to mantain the average 
modern war efficiency. Are we will- 
ing to meet the cost of immense equip- 
ment, to furnish such great quantities 
of ammunition and to lose the time, 
if it be a loss, that such a plan would 
demand? As a matter of fact until 
our moral fibre is much strengthened 
we actually need the discipline of 
good, strenuous military drill. But 
military training is good only when 
it gives us healthier and better formed 
bodies; when it advances our ability 
for collective work, and when it de- 
velops our power to sacrifice for the 
common good. These are high pur- 
poses which can be of great assistance 
to our educational and religious in- 
stitutions in preparing the ground 
for character building. It is difficult 
to develop a strong character in souls 
housed in bodies whose muscles are 
weak, blood thin, nerves unsound, 
hearing poor, sight bad, digestion 
unreliable, brain full of worry, and 
habits overmastering. 

Gain in Efficiency. 

The greater physical well being of 
the nation as a whole resulting from 
such training wisely carried on, and 
the consequent, although indirect, 
strengthening of moral character, 
would repay us for the heavy cost of 
this universal training; provided that 
we do not adopt a kind of prepared- 
ness which itself would promote war. 
It must be a policy that is thorough 
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and adequate, but clearly nonaggres- 
sive. 

But what steps shall we take and 
what sacrifices shall we undergo to 
avoid such a catastrophe? 

If it is any individual’s duty in time 
of peace to be physically fit for the 
sake of the common good, it surely 
is every one’s business to pursue a 
well planned, systematic course of 
physical training during youth. The 
purely educational activities in our 
schools hinder proper physical growth 
and our industries and other occupa- 
tions are so specialized and narrowed 
down by subdivision that adequate 
physical training for most of us can 
no longer be found in daily work. 

If the United States continues the 
plan of giving only part of its men 
military training, in order that all be 
treated fairly these men should be se- 
lected by lot or by conscription from 
among our able-bodied citizens, and 
no one thus selected ought to be ex- 
cused, except for imperative reasons. 
Why should we desire to have our 
army contain more than a normal per- 
centage of soldiers who have volun- 
tarily joined on account of inability 
to make good in peaceful pursuits or 
for the possible excitement incident 
to army life, as is largely the case 
under our present system of recruit- 
ing, especially in times of peace? To 
avoid by conscription the selection of 
more than a normal quota of such 
men is a necessity, and to carry out 
this plan volunteering would have to 
be absolutely prohibited. But are we 
individually prepared to give our time 
to such training, to say nothing of 
inaugurating a universal service? 

Social Betterment. 

To pay the great price of full pre- 
paredness continually the cost of liv- 
ing must be gradually reduced, and 
as rapidly as possible. To accomplish 
this end our country must become 
more highly socialized. The Amer- 
ican public must gradually acquire 
and successfully operate its railroads 








and other means of communication, 
its water power and oil deposits. 
Other natural resources must be own- 
ed and operated by the public, and 
what it does not operate must for the 
time being be kept under rigid, but 
fair, regulation. The government 
must provide all kinds of social in- 
surance for the worker, in order to 
remove the depressing fear of want 
that so seriously reduces a man’s earn- 
ing power. It must begin and faith- 
fully continue the control of our food 
supply—and all other necessities of 
life—and wisely regulate prices. It 
must prevent alien ownership of land, 
for the present at any rate, and 
through itself owning our natural re- 
sources, will prevent their exploita- 
tion by aliens, to the end that we our- 
selves may reap the benefits and so 
reduce the cost of living and aid in 
meeting the expense of both military 
and social preparedness. Our Gov- 
ernment must take steps as far as le- 
gally practicable to check speculation 
in land and all so-called necessities of 
life. It also must turn its attention 
to providing lower interest rates—at 
least for our farmers—and do other 
things to induce Americans to return 
to the soil. It must provide labor 
commissions and courts to prevent or 
arbitrate strikes as soon as the gen- 
eral public has gained the confidence 
of laboring men through accomplish- 
ing the foregoing. Only when such 
confidence is established and the na- 
tion has made marked advance in so- 
cializing all important activities that 
lend themselves profitably to collective 
effort will labor believe that a large 
army in control of our Government 
will not be employed wrongfully to 
repress laboring men. 
The Cost. 

Are those among us possessed of 
wealth willing to assist in promoting 
these social reforms for the purpose 
of making this country into a great 
and permanent social organization? 
To further this end, incomes, inheri- 











tances, land (especially in large 
tracts), may have to be taxed more 
heavily than at present. Are those 
who have land, taxable incomes, and 
property to bequeath ready to stand 
this extra expense? The burden of 
maintaining such a military establish- 
ment might be greatly lightened by 
establishing a constructive working 
army, as described in “Our National 
Defense, the Patriotism of Peace,” by 
George Hebard Maxwell, or adopt- 
ing any similar plan, and whatever 
military efforts we make should, as 
far as possible, be gradually trans- 
formed into such a scheme for a part- 
ly self-supporting army. 

We can hardly be free from war, 
unless we hold the respect and admir- 
ation of other peoples in regard to our 
physical, intellectual and moral s.and- 
ards. If we are not respected, the 
business, political and ultra social in- 
terests of foreign nations can with 
slight pretext develop war sentiment 
against us. It is to our interest, there- 
fore, not to give other nations cause 
for thinking that we refrain from pre- 
paring for war, or the protection of 
our women and children in the midst 
of a warring world, through our be- 
ing too niggardly to make financial 
and other sacrifices entailed by pre- 
paredness. We must admit that not 
a small number of Pacifists have a 
higher motive for their attitude: they 
are actuated by the generous feeling 
that our trust in other peoples will 
gain their trust for us. Through 
sheer fearlessness these Pacifists are 
willing to risk their lives and the lives 
of their co-patriots to put this belief 
into practice. Unfortunately they fail 
to appreciate the fact that their high 
motives are seldom recognized, and 
to see that truth plays only a small 
part in international sentiment, and 
that interests which control the public 
press and other sources of publicity 
shape this sentiment in our own and 
foreign lands. If in the opinion of 
other peoples, the love of the dollar, 
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or the desire for ease, or the fear of 
pain dr death, is the main cause of 
our urging peace, they will despise us 
and be ready on little provocation to 
begin war against us. 

Vindication. 

How can we prove to the world 
that we are not actuated by these mo- 
tives when our country’s safety and 
the ideals for which she stands are at 
stake? One way at least to prove it 
is by our giving the time required of 
us individually, and spending collec- 
tively the money required for carry- 
ing out a program of universal physi- 
cal training; by extending this course 
of physical training to include mili- 
tary training for an ample number of 
adults for national defense ; by organ- 
izing for humanitarian and patriotic 
reasons, including that of sound ‘ha- 
tional defense, our industrial, social 
and political elements in the interests 
of the common good; by keeping 
whatever army we may have, with its 
reserves, as capable and ready as the 
fire departments of all large Ameri- 
can cities. Through so doing we can 
show the world that the disgraceful 
element which has made our army 
“Pork Barrel” possible has been cast 
aside forever. 

Preparation of this kind, however, 
will cause other nations to suspect us 
of getting ready to rob or oppress 
them, and not altogether without rea- 
son; for some of our citizens are mili- 
taristic and, if they had their way, 
would deliberately use military force, 
if etensively developed, for this very 
purpose. Although this type of citi- 
zen is far in the minority, unfortun- 
ately he seems to have unproportion- 
ally greater control of the press, and 
through this means can sometimes 
mislead the nation into a belligerent 
attitude toward other nations on ficti- 
tious moral grounds. 

For Defense Only. 

However, if we can prove that no 
nation is more ready to fight for de- 
fense than we, and that we as a peo- 
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ple have no thought of military ag- 
gression, and, if our actions confirm 
this, the world will respect and love 
us. 

Some believe this can be accom- 
plished only through our refraining 
from building a large high seas battle 
fleet. In fact, this branch of our navy 
should be no larger than the smallest 
fleet of the kind among the navies of 
England, Germany, France and 
Japan. There must, of course, be no 
limit to its efficiency. Such a fleet, 
together with an ample amount of 
coastwise fighting crafts (including 
powerful submarines) with an oper- 
ating radius of, say, no more than 
fifteen hundred miles—all for close- 
in defense work—should constitute 
our navy and should have the protec- 
tion of an impregnable coast defense. 
The purpose of the small high seas 
fleet would be, (1) to demonstrate 
that we can build and maintain a large 
and efficient fleet if we desire; (2) to 
assist the close-in fighting craft in re- 
pelling naval attack and landing par- 
ties; (3) to assist in protecting our 
coast-wise merchant marine. For 
these purposes it would be vital. It 
is plain that this fleet could never cope 
with the larger high ‘seas navies of 
other countries far from our own 
shores. 

Tied Hands? 

Yet even in a purely defensive pro- 
gram, like the one here mentioned, 
there might still be danger of militar- 
ists obtaining control of the United 
States Government and embroiling us 
in war. For the purpose of conduct- 
ing an aggressive war against other 
nations, they might succeed in allying 
this country with some European 
power and ship our soldiers on trans- 
ports convoyed by its high seas fleet. 
To prevent such a contingency from 
arising it is possible that a constitu- 
tional emendment might be adopted 
making it illegal, even in case of war, 
for armed United States’ land, naval 
and air forces to enter non-contiguous 








foreign territory, or contiguous for- 
eign territory, a greater distance than 
ten miles in excess of the extreme 
range of the largest cannon made at 
the time. The amendment might pro- 
vide, however, that armed air forces 
might fly over contiguous foreign soil 
any distance in pursuit of the air 
forces of an enemy. The violation of 
this constitutional amendment would 
have to be loss of citizenship and con- 
fiscation of the violator’s property, 
and rash indeed would be the army 
that would risk violating this amend- 
ment while the number of militant 
Pacifists in our country was so great. 
The Dangers. 

Such a one-sided military policy 
might prove to be a trying and costly 
handicap in time of war. It might 
even make it unsafe for us to develop 
a great international trade: in case of 
war our commerce might all be cut 
off, especially if the enemy and his 
allies could control the seas against 
such neutrals as might wish to con- 
tinue commercial intercourse with us. 
The cutting off of a vast foreign trade 
on which we have become dependent 
might disturb our economic affairs so 
seriously as to compel our nation to 
yield to grossly unjust demands on the 
part of its enemy. But such a mishap 
is not likely; as the United States can 
readily be placed in a practically self- 
supporting condition through a well 
balanced development of its vast nat- 
ural resources and of its social or- 
ganism. 

With a navy that cannot be used 
successfully for aggression and a pure- 
ly defensive, but ample, army that 
could repel any nation which we might 
wish to punish by cutting it off from 
intercourse with ourselves ; with an in- 
ternal economic policy based on better 
equity between our own citizens, keep- 
ing us more fully and regularly em- 
ployed in making products for home 
consumption—a policy resulting in 
much less incentive to push our wares 


into markets striven for by more 
densely settled countries ; with the in- 
troduction of a higher type of diplo- 
macy, due to the absence of an aggres- 
sive military and naval force on which 
to rely for support,—with all these 
advantages, the chances of our being 
involved in war will be reduced to the 
minimum and, despite the handicap 
in war times of the policy herein ad- 
vocated, we should be assured of a 
relatively more lasting peace than 
conventional military preparedness 
could bring us, and it would furnish 
an example that would greatly further 
permanent world peace. 
Warranted Stability. 

Sacrifice in time and money to carry 
out such a military policy might be 
tremendous ; still, as above sug zested, 
we might establish an army largely 
self-supporting. In the end, regard- 
less of the cost, such a policy will un- 
doubtedly make us a far richer and in 
every sense a more highly developed 
country. No great military distur- 
bance would be likely to take place or 
cause our nation to retrograde after 
progress was once made. Our coun- 
try would serve as a model that the 
common people of other nations would 
soon urge their own governments to 
follow; for no reactionary press could 
long deceive them regarding condi- 
tions existent in the United States, 
because most of them have friends or 
relatives here. 

The mere magnitude of any reason- 
ably defensive plan should not over- 
awe us, and in times like the present 
we should always bear in mind that 
wise sacrifice is what gives perma- 
nence to a nation’s foundation. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans ready to make the initial sacri- 
fice necessary to carry through a pre- 
paredness plan of the kind outlined, 
or any other plan that would better 
accomplish the same ends. Would 
that there were more! 
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Making a State Livable 


By George Woodruff, 
President Illinois Bankers Association. 


. HE Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion during its twenty-five years 


of history has devoted a great 
part of its activities to the develop- 
ment of the State of Illinois and to 
matters of general welfare not in all 
cases directly connected with the bank- 
ing business. This has been done be- 
cause the bankers of this state have 
long believed that their standing and 
position in their respective communi- 
ties should be used not alone for the 
mere making of money but also for 
the doing of good deeds and the de- 
velopment of their surroundings. 
Furthermore, the bankers have long 
ago learned that the development of 
their communities has added to the 
prosperity of all around them and 
that this has invariably brought in- 
creased prosperity to the banker him- 
self. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association 
maintains a large, well-furnished 
office on La Salle Street in Chicago 
which is in charge of the Association 
Secretary who is a salaried officer and 
who has under him an Assistant Sec- 
retary and several clerical employees. 
There is also maintained a Protective 
Department in charge of a salaried 
superintend whose business it is to 
protect the members of the Association 
against hold-up men and all other 
criminals. The Association endeavors 
to make itself useful in connection 
with all matters of interest to bankers 
and also in connection with all move- 
ments of a public welfare nature, and 
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in this connection a monthly Bulletin 
is published and a considerable num- 
ber of active committees are constant- 
ly at work. Of late years, the Asso- 
ciation has spent a great deal of time 
and considerable money in connection 
with the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the state. Mass 
meetings and conferences have been 
held in different parts of the state and 
considerable quantities of literature 
have been distributed as a result of 
which there has been a great awaken- 
ing in connection with modern farm 
methods, and soil conservation, proper 
rotation and scientific farm manage- 
ment have come to be generally under- 


stood. 
Bigger, Better Cows. 


Furthermore, through the activ- 
ity of the bankers, the farmers in 
a large number of our counties have 
been organized and these county or- 
ganizations have employed county 
agricultural advisers who are having 
a tremendous influence on the better- 
ment of agricultural conditions. At 
the present time, the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is helping to develop a “cow 
campaign” and many thousands of 
dairy cows have been shipped into the 
state and distributed among the farm- 
ers, the bankers taking the farmers’ 
notes at a low rate of interest in pay- 
ment for the cows. This plan is re- 
sulting in a large entension of the 
dairy interests of the state. 

A few years ago, the Bankers’ As- 








sociation was largely responsible for 
the passage of the Good Roads Law. 
It was necessary to organize an exten- 
sive campaign of education in order 
to get this law upon the statute books 
and many meetings were held by the 
bankers and several conferences were 
arranged at the State Capitol in order 
that the need for an up-to-date Road 
Law might be made apparent to the 
people. After the law was passed, 
one of the members of our Associa- 
tion was appointed by the Governor 
as a member of the Commission that 
has charge of the development of 
Good Roads and great strides have 
been made already in our state toward 
the creation of a fine modern system 
of good roads. The Good Roads 
Committee of the Association is now 
active in furthering the passage of 
local bond issues for the purpose of 
raising money to extend the system 
of good roads throughout the state. 

The members of our Association 
have been very active in connection 
with the subject of Vocational Educa- 
tion and much has already been ac- 
complished in this state toward doing 
away with impractical forms of edu- 
cation and substituting practical in- 
struction which will help the boys and 
girls of our commonwealth to make a 
better living when they finally go out 
into the world. 


Revised Taxation. 


For a long time, the taxing laws of 
Illinois have been looked upon as 
archaic and out of date and it has now 
been arranged for a constitutional 
amendment to be presented to our 
people at the fall elections. The 
Bankers’ Association, knowing full 
well that a change in the tax law may 
result in increasing taxation for the 
bankers, has nevertheless taken the 
position that the old law is unfair and 
unjust and we are now conducting a 
campaign of education in order that 
the people may be fully informed as 
to the advantages that will accrue 


from a favorable vote on the tax 
amendment. 
The various committees of our 


Bankers’ Association are constantly 
in touch with proposed legislation, 
both at our State Capitol and at our 
National Capitol and several bills now 
pending before Congress have been 
wholly or partly framed by members 
of our Association. We never take 
any part in politics but our opinions 
and best judgment in regard to all 
proposed legislation are always frank- 
ly expressed. 


For Preparedness. 


During the present year, our Asso- 
ciation has taken the lead in calling 
attention to the necessity for National 
Preparedness for Defense and _ this 
subject was not only brought ferward 
at our annual mid-winter banquet in 
the City of Chicago but has been con- 
sistently followed up ever since and 
has been made the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the ten group meetings 
which have been held in ten different 
sections of our state during the past 
thirty days. These group meetings 
are held each year and each group is 
made up of the bankers of the parti- 
cular section of the state where the 
meeting is being held. The Associa- 
tion runs a special Pullman car carry- 
ing ,the speakers and well known 
bankers to each of the meetings and 
great enthusiasm has been created 
this year for a greater navy and a 
larger army. 

The broad activities of our Bankers’ 
Association has not only tended to 
put the banking business on a higher 
plane than ever before but it has re- 
sulted in a general public opinion 
throughout our state very favorable 
to the banking interests and to the 
men engaged in this line of business, 
and there is probably no state in the 
union where the men who accept de- 
posits and loan money are better 
thought of and more truly respected 
than in the commonwealth of Illinois. 
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Sisters 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


NCE there were two sisters and one was a harlot. And the harlot sat 
QO beside the sea stretching her limbs, idly gathering shells and smiling at 

her own reflection in the pale, green water. If any passed she sang to 
them; if any paused she gave them of her gathered shells; and in her smile 
was sympathy and in her touch was comradeship. And she made no pre- 
tense to be better than she was. 

The other turned her face away from the shell-strewn shore and stood 
looking toward the grim, gray mountains with uplifted hands in attitude of 
prayer. But she did not pray, and the posture grew fatiguing, so that she 
frowned on all who passed, reproving them that they did not pause. And she 
had neither song, nor smile, nor sympathy to give. Men called her Hypocrite. 


But on the map they are known as San Francisco and Los Angeles! 





Stopping a Gap 
By Elisabeth Soloman 


UICK, send me down some twenty lines 
To fill this pesky space. 
The magazine must go to press 
P. d. q.”” (The vulgar man.) 
I don’t know what to write about. 
“There's Love and Life,” you say. 
But I’ve been reading the daily papers 
And Love seems gone awry— 
It’s all about the “eternal triangle” 
And I always hated geometry. 
The erring husband doesn’t care— 
Learned counsel he’s retained, 
And put his property into another’s name. 
And Life—I simply cannot comprehend. 
It’s harder to grasp than calculus, 
It's so topsy-turvy, perplexing and baffling 
In its paralyzing intensity, 
And we moderns h. no b. for emotions strong; 
We never indulge, unless it be 
In emotional insanity. 
Deucedly bad form to be intense— 
(Speaking of form—isn’t this one filled?) 
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Out of the Yesterdays 


By Alice Virginia Hall 


HE hailed from a small middle 
western town. There was no 
doubt as to that. In spite of her 

gallant attempts at the broad English 
a, and the occasional swallowing of 
her r’s, sectional phrases were con- 
stantly tripping up her pretensions. 
The little superior air with which she 
carried hersielf proclaimed that in her 
own home town she had been a lead- 
ing light. If the light flickered in this 
fashionable Eastern boarding school 
she was determined to appear uncon- 
scious of it. 

We all condemned her on first sight. 

“What is she doing with the ex- 
quisite Botticelli face?’ I asked irate- 
ly. “It doesn’t belong to her any- 
more than her name. Margaret !—a 
name that suggests the spirit of an 
old fashioned garden.” 

I was heartily seconded in my frank 
unkindness, but within a month Mar- 
garet was not only a member of our 
exclusive sorority but my room-mate 
and bosom chum as well. It was like 
this. Margaret and her face matched 
her real self. The affectations and 
atmosphere about her were hybrids, 
results of an ambitious, undereducated 
mother, and the narrowing confines 
of a small middle western town. Time 
would eliminate’ those, but her 
mother’s philosophy of life had bitten 
deeply into her mind. 

“Marriage,” stated that eighteen 
year old Margaret, “is a hard business 
proposition. It is the head, not the 
heart, that makes it a success.” 

The sighs issuing from seven lis- 
tening maidens resembled the singing 
of gigantic tea-kettle at the boiling 
point. 

“Oh! look here, Margaret,” I pro- 
tested, ‘‘You're as in love with love 
as the rest of us.” 

“Love!” exclaimed Margaret. “I 
wasn’t talking of love, my dear, I 
merely mentioned matrimony.” 


Again the human tea-kettle before 
I indignantly burst in. 

“As if they were not one and the 
same thing!” 

“You poor darlings,” condoned 
Margaret with a patronizing air that 
challenged curiosity. ‘‘] suppose you 
believe in falling in love with the one 
and only man; the mate providence 
has miraculously placed somewhere on 
earth for you alone.” 

All seven of us squirmed under her 
ironic gaze and hastily disposed of 
some such carefully nurtured theory. 

“Pooh,” we eloquently chorused. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve advanced 
to that stage at least,’’ she apnroved. 
“Some girls still cling to that myth.” 

Silence settled down over us like a 
storm cloud then, till little sixteen 
year old Antonia scattered it. 

“T reckon you must be countin’ on 
making a rich match” she drawled in 
her delicious little Virginia way. ‘*We 
don’t go much on anything but love 
matches down our way. I'm right 
glad, too. They're mighty sweet.” 
Mighty sweet, yes, and so was An- 
tonia. Five of the girls followed her 
eager lead and escaped from the trou- 
bled atmosphere. I was left alone 
with my room-mate. 

“Marg,” I expostulated, as I slamed 
the door after our visitors, and re- 
garded her perched there on the four 
poster calmly brushing her hair, “It 
makes me sick to hear you talk like 
a done-to-death, sophisticated old 
woman. You can’t convince me, but 
you'll get in wrong with the girls.” 

“And what is worse I can’t con- 
vince myself, Vic,’ she answered un- 
expectedly. “I'll have to, though. 
My profession is to be—marriage! 
Behold me here at this finishing school 
being educated for it. They won't 
spend much more money on me. 
Mother made that delightfully clear. 
I must marry, marry soon and marry 
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Her voice ran along evenly 
enough but something told me that 
her throat felt tight and achy. 


rich.”’ 


“But no matter what I draw it 
couldn’t be worse than home,” she 
added. “Our house looks like 


mother’s ideas sound.” 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing,” I 
said savagely. “I'd like to see my 
people make me niarry someone for a 
home and money. I'd get out and 
wash dishes first.” 

“Oh, no you wouldn't,” she said 
quietly, with an exasperating little 
laugh, “that sounds well, but actually 
you couldn’t do it. People wouldn't 
want you. You wouldn't be a suc- 
cess at it because you haven't been 
educated down to it. It isn’t so easy 
to find something to do. I've thought 
about it. You haven't. You have a 
happy home and parents who fear the 
time that they will no longer be al- 
lowed to do things for you.” 

After that I understood Margaret 
better, but her bald ideas spread like 
wildfire over our convention padded 
school. She was much discussed, but 
genuinely liked. No one was less 
selfish or better company, but her 
craving for beauty in all its various 
forms was positively pathetic. Oddly 
enough, considering the limited op- 
portunities she had had to observe 
things along that line, she exhibited 
a genius for decorating. She was al- 
ways suggesting some quaint color 
scheme or unusual design for our 
various receptions and teas at school 
until all of us came to rely upon her 
for things of that description. 

Just before school closed she told 
me she was going home with Hazel 
Menser for a visit. Hazel was a Cal- 
ifornia girl with nothing to recom- 
mend her but her money. I was 
frankly astonished, as I could not 
conceive of a friendship between the 
two girls. 

“Why?” I asked blankly. 

“My dear,” she said contritely, 
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“I’ve my profession to consider. 
According to Hazel her home is a 
good field, so P 

Although we had promised to 
write frequently, I did not hear a 
word from her until several months 
after school had closed. When she 
wrote she was with Hazel, was en- 
gaged to be married, and soon to re- 
turn to her own home to prepare for 
her wedding. I fairly gasped at the 
rapidity with which she was despatch- 
ing her mother’s plans. I pictured 
the hero fat, bald, and enormously 
wealthy before I found her post- 
script—“‘young, poor, with a wobbly 
law practice and a good family,” she 
wrote blithely. “No one else being 
particularly overjoyed with the 
match, we are happy for the lot of 
"em.”” 

If that letter was radiant, the next 
was simply rhapsodic. “In the face of 
the storm here at home because of 
my ‘poor choice’ I am still caroling 
with happiness,” she wrote. “And, 
my dear, love and marriage are hand 





in hand this time.” Then her in- 
evitable post-script. “I must tell you 
about Hazel. She wasn’t happy 


about my choice. She seems to have 
counted upon my taking rich young 
Sam Collier. “What do you want 
with Nick?’ she asked. ‘He’s poor, 
and poor men were not to be in your 
scheme of things.’ Poor! I laughed. 


Poor! Why, he’s the richest man in 
the lot. She looked at me so sus- 
piciously that I had to laugh. He ts 


rich, Vic. The richest poor man God 
ever blessed with lovableness. Laugh 
if you will. I am in love, hopelessly, 
recklessly in love.” 

I was so satisfied with the turn in 
Margaret’s affair that when I did not 
hear from her for several months I 
simply said, “trousseau’’ to myself. 
Shortly after that I went to visit a 
cousin in a neighboring city, dropped 
into an art shop, and the girl who 
came forward to wait upon me was— 
Margaret! 
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“Of all things!” she said gaily, 
“It’s Vic.” 

“What in the world?” I managed. 

“Don’t look so shocked,” she 
laughed. “I’ve simply changed my 
profession. I’m going to be a deco- 
rator now, instead of a housewife. 
This is my educating for that.” 

“But ” IT stammered. 

“You're thinking of love’s young 
song? Well, it’s sung.’’ She said it 
in her old ironic way, but there was a 
something in her face and voice that 
told me not to question her. She had 
changed amazingly. Her eyes looked 
deeper, her mouth firmer. There was 
purpose about her. Her air of self- 
sufficiency was no longer displeasing. 
It came from a calm, steady belief in 
her own powers. 

“You'll come to see me soon,” I 
begged, and she agreed, but as I 
thought, without enthusiasm. 

It was weeks before she told me 
about the end of “love’s young song,” 
as she termed her engagement. 

“If I had done less talking at 
school,” she began, “I’d have been 
happier today. Queer, isn’t it, how 
some foolish chatter of the yester- 
days can ‘queer’ our todays and to- 
morrows? You see, Hazel had 
picked Nick for herself. Fate dabbed 
her hand in and mixed things up.. Be- 
sides, it seems some old uncle of 
Nick’s died just at the wrong time 
and left his fortune to Nick a week 
or so before I went home. Hazel 
knew about it, but neither she nor 
Nick had told me. Hazel concluded 
that I knew, and had chosen Nick 
accordingly. She said nothing to me 
then, nor to Nick. You see, she 
based the conclusion that I knew 
about the legacy on my chance re- 
mark, ‘he’s the richest man in the 
lot.’ You couldn’t blame a girl of 
Hazel’s type for taking that con- 
cretely, especially under the circum- 
stances, and considering my reputa- 
tion at school. When I went home— 
Oh, well! she succeeded in convinc- 





ing Nick that I was a good actress. 
He and I had some letters back and 
forth — nightmares—and then I 
couldn’t stand it. I sent back his 
ring and faced the hum of gossip of 
the town and the wrath of my twice- 
scandalized mother. I loved him 
deep down, roots clear to the bottom 
of me. I couldn’t tear them up, so I 
decided to bury them under—work. 
But what? What one thing could I 
do better than the other fellow? 
Everything took such years of train- 
ing and experience. Finally I re- 
membered my success in decorating 
at school. I loved it, too. That de- 
cided me. I took my bank account of 
eighty dollars and came here. I had 
to bluff to get this job, past experi- 
ence and all that, and I had to work 
when I got it, but I felt confident of 
myself and they saw it. They tried 
me on a salary that was a farce. I’m 
getting a footing now. I’ve backed 
up my self-confidence, and my salary 
and hopes are picking up. My sister 
has helped me a little, but I haven’t 
taken a cent from my parents.” 

In spite of my admiration for Mar- 
garet, I was not happy in her decision 
to bury her love under her work. 
Naturally, Nick’s temporary distrust 
of her had wounded her pride, but he 
was writing her pleading letters 
which she utterly ignored. 

“If you still care for him,” I fatu- 
ously began, then stopped under the 
expression in her eyes. She did not 
answer me at once. She just laughed. 

“I’m going to make a success of 
my work,” she said _ energetically. 
“Believe it or not, I’m going to reach 
the top. I love it. It’s in my blood 
now.” 

If I had any doubt of Margaret’s 
genuine interest in her work I hastily 
dismissed it the following week. I 
had been down town shopping and in 
the evening dropped in at “Mar- 
garet’s Art Shop.” The manager, 
recognizing her originality, had given 
her a wide margin. She had taken 
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to serving tea on certain afternoons. 
It was a decided success. She knew 
just how to coax out the beauties of 
the old stuffs and fabrics with which 
the shop was laden, and under her 
deft arrangement the chairs seemed 
fairly to chat with one another. 
Society was charmed with the idea, 
its setting and its hostess. It meant 
much to the manager and incidentally 
to Margaret. 

This afternoon the shop was ap- 
parently deserted, though the group- 
ing of the’ chairs suggested that 
guests had come and gone. I stood 
waiting in the silent room, watching 
the caprices of the late afternoon sun- 
shine through the Tiffany glass at the 
West. 

A door slammed in an inner room. 
Footsteps, short and angry. Voices, 
one deep and commanding, the other 
— Margaret’s. A man __ stepped 
through the work-shop doorway into 
the studio. Margaret followed him 
in, 

‘*That’s all?” said the man. 

“Tt is,’ she answered coolly. 

I got up then and called Margaret’s 
name. The man would have gone, 
but 

“Oh! wait, Nick,’’ Margaret called 
quickly. “You can’t go without 
meeting Vic. You know each other 
already through me.” 

So Nick and I met. From the first 
I liked him tremendously. 

“She’s turned me down,” he said 
gloomily, when Margaret had gone 
for her hat. “Might as well try to 
run the ocean into a teaspoon as to 
change her. I’m going back home, 
but say—talk to her—won’t you?” 

I did talk to her. I talked reams. 
“Heavens!” she exclaimed:wearily to 
me one day, “let’s not hear another 
word about Nick.” I stopped then, 
for to my astonishment her lips were 
quivering. 

“I’m not earning a decent living— 
yet,” she said. I looked quizzically 
at her, but she did not explain. Sev- 
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eral weeks later 1 went home, and 
since Margaret was so busy, our cor- 
respondence lagged. Besides, ro- 
mance stepped into my own life just 
then. Time flies when one is happy. 
Before I realized it a year had gone 
by since I last saw Margaret, and a 
full six months since I had word 
from her. I don’t know how much 
longer my selfish neglect would have 
continued but for Nick’s letter. I 
was astonished to hear from him, but 
still more amazed at his news and his 
knowledge of events. Margaret was 
one of New York’s big decorators, 
“doing” the homes of the wealthy. 
That was not what astonished me, 
however. I knew Margaret too well 
for that. It was this: Nick had not 
been near Margaret since the day I 
saw her dismiss him. He had sent 
her no word, but indirectly he had 
watched every move she had made. 

‘‘T’ve come to the point where I 
need help. Will you ” he wrote. 
“Of course,” thought I, but when I 
learned his plan I fairly danced with 
delight. My own engagement was 
evidently known to him, for Jack was 
to be in the scheme. 

The very next week I dragged my 
mother to New York. Jack could 
not join us _ for several days, so I 
threw myself into an orgy of shop- 
ping to keep myself busy. The very 
day Jack arrived we hunted Mar- 
garet up. 

Her shop was a revelation of art. 
And she herself fitted into it perfectly. 
I was proud of her and told her so, 
but I was proud of Jack, too, and 
made it obvious. She seemed happy, 
but occasionally I saw her eyes cloud 
as she watched Jack and I together. 
All that, of course, was in our game. 

She was delighted when we told 
her that we had a home in the suburbs 
for her to furnish. And she was more 
delighted when our home miracu- 
lously turned out to be a house she 
knew, and had longed particularly to 
remodel and “do.” 











It took her several months to finish 
the house to her satisfaction. When 
it was done she wrote for us to come. 
I telephoned Nick and he joined us 
several days later in New York. 

I'll never forget my first impres- 
sion of “our home.” It was as full 
of love, warmth and harmony as the 
garden was of sunshine and cheer. I 
marveled as I passed from room to 
room. “Marg,” I exclaimed, “How 
perfect,” but my hand crept into 
Jack’s and instinctively I moved 
closer to him. She smiled, but turned 
quickly away from us and passed on 
into the little library just beyond. 
We lingered. 

“If Nick would only come now!” 
I cried impatiently. “I told him to 
follow us in an hour or so.” But he 


did not, not until we had gone up- 
stairs. Margaret excused herself 
then, and went down “for some- 
thing.’”’ I secretly felt that the some- 
thing was tears. 

When we came down to find her 
Nick was there with her. Things 
were right between them. I saw that 
at once. It fairly shone from their 
eyes. 

“You dear people, I’m so glad,” I 
cried impulsively. ‘‘And if you're 
not happy in this Eden of a home, 
happiness doesn’t exist, that’s all.” 

“But we will be,’’ Margaret said 
joyously. “We will be. I’ve earned 
my right to it, and you see,” her eyes 
crinkled delightedly, “I’m really 
throwing up an awfully good job— 
just for Nick.” 


Life 
By Hartwell S. Shippey 
MISTRESS of magic! 


Female thou art, 


Thou wench of men’s fears! 
Not of me shalt thou make mock, 
And I fear not to know the truth of thee— 
Only cowards fear thy truth 
Because it shatters their silly ideals— 
But if I have none, how canst thou shatter them? 


I ask of thee, wench. 


As I expect nought of Life, 
Thou, Life, givest unto me a great deal; 


It is the way of women, 


And thou art a woman, Life— 


Thou jade! 


I will woo thee—with a lash! 
And break thy frantic laws, 
Thou who art feared by many. 


And because I beat thee 


I become thy lover; 


Thou yieldest up to me thy body and thy soul. 
And I value them not (or if I do 


I pretend I do not, 


And thus do I have victory over thee) 


Thou termagent damsel! 
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Putting the Sub in Ordinate 


By Thomas Paine, Jr. 


E ALL know that the sleek, 

well fed and clothed, but 

propertyless average Ameri- 
can citizen of today, is not as patri- 
otic as his hard-working, slouchy, but 
property-owning grandfather, who 
would have been glad to work for one 
half the wage that his grand-son 
spurns. Indeed, the sinking of a 
Maine, or Lusitania, or the murder of 
a few hundred of our citizens in a 
foreign land, hardly stirs our blood, 
and nothing but a tremendous na- 
tional humiliation could awaken our 
young men to enlistment in an ef- 
fective army. 

Much of this is no doubt owing to 
the fact that the majority no longer 
own their homes or other property, 
and feel that they are less interested 
in the country’s welfare than the less 
numerous property-owning class. 

Many hold that as a nation becomes 
great and rich, it necessarily loses 
its self-consciousness and _patriot- 
ism accordingly. This view is not 
supported by such examples as Ger- 
many or Japan, whose people were 
never so patriotic as since they be- 
came great and comparatively rich. 
Such of us as travel abroad lose our 
cocky jingoism, but are always com- 
paring our achievements with the in- 
novations we encounter in _ foreign 
countries, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and in this way we perceive 
that the foreign peoples are much 
more patriotic than we are. 

But cannot a_ better reason be 
found for our deficient national con- 
ciousness, in the multitude of so- 
called “beneficent,” ‘“protective,”’ 
“union,” or what not, organizations 
with which we are afflicted? When 
our loyalty is devoted to a multitude 
of other gods, it is necessarily weaned 
from that first Divinity on which we 
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ought to bestow our reverence: the 
more so because it refuses—or ought 
to refuse—to take cognizance of our 
multiplicity of minor squabbles, which 
should be adjusted by temporary ar- 
rangements, without building in each 
case an elaborate machinery of per- 
manent organization to add to, and 
complicate our troubles. 

The ideal state would be one where 
but few simple well-enforced laws 
would guard our lives, liberties, and 
property, and give our industry and 
enterprise as much liberty of action 
as would be consistent with equality 
of opportunity, and to guard against 
monopoly. Any other organization, 
except perhaps purely educational, in- 
tellectual, or social, should be frown- 
ed upon as being unpatriotic, undemo- 
cratic, as it is certainly un-politic, un- 
fair and iniquitous. 

Any organization—inside of the 
state—whose design is to give advan- 
tages to its members that are not pos- 
sessed by the general public, is obvi- 
ously iniquitous, and ought to be 
taxed out of existence. The only 
thing that can be said in favor of any 
beneficial or trade organization is that 
it is necessary to counteract the bad 
influence of one or more other minor 
organizations, but the total result of 
all these wheels within wheels, is in- 
justice, loss and confusion. 

Take the case of the labor unions. 
We must perceive that if the workers 
of all avocations—which would in- 
clude practically everybody—would 
arrange and enforce a schedule of re- 
compense which would be perfectly 
equitable, so as to double the present 
average wage, the only result would 
be—assuming that there would be no 
importation—to double the prices of 
everything. No one would benefit in 











any way, and we would be out the 
cost of administration. 

Then we have the employers’ lea- 
gues, for the purpose of opposing the 
employes’ unions. They don’t seem 
to pummel the heads of the indepen- 
dent employers who don’t want to 
join them, but perhaps have equally 
effective measures. 

There are multitudinous secret and 
semi-secret societies, of each one of 
which is said to be a “good thing,” 
but which is, of course, an iniquitous 
thing to the public at large just in 
proportion as it is a good thing to its 
members. 

We have religious organizations, 
which are evil in accordance with the 
strength of their organizations and 
their influence on the general public. 
There was a time perhaps when, on 
account of their fearsome teachings, 
all, or most of them, had some re- 
straining influence on the vicious, and 
it is yet sometimes said that religion 
is a “good thing” for women and 
children, but the fact that it is now 
not considered good form to mention 
one’s religion in polite society shows 
that it is rapidly passing out of the 
domain of the useful, and the striv- 
ing of the sects is for power only. 

Religious influence is essentially 
unpatriotic in its tendencies. While 
there is no one organization that is 
dominant in our country, a group of 
them which are somewhat akin have 
influence enough to have fastened 
themselves like barnacles on the body 
politic. The result of the exemption 
of church property from taxation 
which is in effect the same as a sub- 
sidy, unwelcome state-paid chaplains 
in the army and numerous institu- 
tions, subsidies to sectarian charities 
and Sunday laws, is that all those out- 
side of the organizations represented, 
feel like Uitlanders. Their precious 
government is in the hands of the 
enemy for exploitation and gradually 
becomes the ‘‘rotten government” for 
which they have lost all respect, and 


the dominant ones let the fealty to 
their organization override fealty to 
their real protector. 

A dozen years ago there gradually 
crept into many peoples minds a feel- 
ing that they were “getting the worst 
of it.” This feeling took especial 
possession of the large and rapidly 
growing class that through disincli- 
nation or inability to stick persistent- 
ly to some occupation, had become 
unemployable, or nearly so. 

“It’s the rotten government,” said 
many. “Why don’t you organize?” 
said the Smart Aleck. Guided by 
that arch-enemy of mankind, the OR- 
GANIZER, a peremptory demand 
upon the law makers was made to 
regulate pretty much everything in 
industry where considerable capital 
was employed, on the notion that the 
employer of labor, being the common 
enemy, should be hampered as much 
as possible, the extremists advocat- 
ing such measures as would virtually 
confiscate all capitalistic enterprises 
by making them unprofitable, when 
they would be taken in possession by 
the “people.” 

Many organizations, having no re- 
source or power to enforce their de- 
mands, found ready tools in the law- 
makers, who, because their suppliants 
were “organized,” readily enacted 
laws apparently of a humanitarian 
aspect, but which really gave the or- 
ganizations a cinch on somebody or 
something. And why should not this 
be done? Everything was organized. 
Nearly everybody had a “good thing” 
and living in glass houses themselves, 
they readily conceeded that the other 
fellow was perfectly justified in help- 
ing himself from the public pork- 
barrel, especially as we are all good 
fellows, and no one felt that he was 
directly affected. 

But things did not seem to improve. 
Clamor against the “Rotten govern- 
ment’’ became more widespread. The 
inevitable rise in prices of all commo- 
dities more than kept pace with the 
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rapid rise in wages. To improve their 
conditions farmers and others, formed 
organizations or “Trusts” to enable 
them to monopolize and charge still 
higher prices for their products. Be- 
ing in considerable numbers this class 
of monopolists were treated indul- 
gently because organization was “such 
a good thing, you know.”’ 

And now the school teachers have 
become organized in some towns, and 
when the policemen and soldiers boys 
organize and formulate their demands 
our cup of contentment will be full, if 


the elimination of the unorganized 
can bring it about. 

But how will it work when put to 
the test. In Britain, organization has 
long been considered not only as a 
necessity, but a positive virtue. But 
organization could not or would not, 
adjust itself to circumstances in the 
time of pressing need, and a great 
national humiliation has resulted. 

The inefficiency of industry on the 
organization plan will have to give 
way to individual freedom whenever 
people become sufficiently enlightened. 





Eve and Evain 
By Robert H. Browne. 


N DAYS when the giant trees of the Yosemite were young and small, an 


eve sat by the bowl of the first waterfall. 
By her side an Adam, no thought of care to mar his days, 


lithe and free. 


She was nude; a bronse form, 


sang thanks for pure joy of life. Their minds were clean, their tale the first, 


“IT love you.” 
fruits of the fields of all the earth. 


VAIN sat in a wonderland of 

luxury, petulantly tapping her 

daintily-clad foot on _ the 
mounted head of a giant polar-bear 
skin which spread itself towards the 
four corners of the soft tinted “home 
parlor” that she and Admah chose to 
call their own in a vast Fifth Avenue 
mansion. 

What an intellectual delight was 
the room, with its mahogany floor, 
golden brown walls paneled here and 
there with old ivory enamels to bring 
out a brilliant landscape or to melt 
into a Flemish study of somber Rem- 
brandt tones, lighted by an artist 
hand in glow of light that hid away 
the glare. How joyously Evain had 
made this room a study and’ a master- 
piece to reflect herself—each bronze, 
each brass, each candlestick or vase 
bespoke her personality; from gayety 
to the sterner mood that spoke from 
the amber inlaid, black ebony center 
table with its grim dragon legs, 
carved in inimitable Oriental detail, 
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Their home the world, with all men friends, and their food the 


with top inlaid in fantastic design so 
that the center light, glaring down 
pure and white from beneath an old 
rose shade, made an amber dance of 
demons in this black mirror on a sea 
of white. 

Admah quietly pushed aside the 
curtain. He was one of the well 
known, much praised, “sought after” 
men of the great elite. His face was 
pale and a drawn look about the eyes 
gave the impression of a man who 
realized he was “hunted.” 

“Eva, do you love me?” he asked 
in measured tones. 

“Why, Tad!’ she exclaimed re- 
proachfully, and rose from her chair. 

Once more he asked tensely: “Eva, 
do you love me?” 

Frightened, she looked at him wide 
eyed and said, “You know I do.” 

Finality in her voice reassured 
him. 

“Eva, today all this is gone’’—he 
waved a trembling hand to include 
the room which had meant to them 











home—“the beasts of Wall Street 
‘got me’, today spelled ruin and 
oblivion.” 

There are tense moments in life 
when all seems black, when gilded 
idols, shattered by an omnipotent 
power, fall before our eyes, numbing 
the brain and laying bare the soul. 

Slowly , as though hypnotized, 
Evain clenched tight her hands, 
mutely she turned in review of these, 
her friends of many hours, then 
numbness overcame her brain and 
she sank a lifeless mass, her golden 
brown hair, mingling with the coarse 
white fur of the polar-bear head, 
cradled in death as in life—artisti- 
cally. 

Dumbly Admah walked across the 


room and, kneeling, lifted her head 
on his arm. Vague uneasiness stole 
over him and his already numbed 
senses slowly grasped the meaning of 
the cold, moist brow and _ senseless 
form upon his arm. Strangely his 
soul awoke, as glancing round the 
room—their room—it all began to 
dance in ghoulish glee before his 
eyes. Gravely he laid her head back 
upon that of the great white beast and 
passed a shaking hand over his brow 
as though to brush away the miasma. 
Cold beads of perspiration on his 
forehead startled him— 

“It was her god!” he shrieked. 

“It is her God!” he whispered. 
And kneeling by the side of Evain, he 
prayed. 





A Letter 


By Arthur Lippi 


to Nora 
neott Fullwood 


HILE this you're perusin’ 
(I hope it’s amusin’ ) 


Remember 
musin’, 


Acushla! 


So don’t be forgetti 


of you I'll be 


n’ 


Your darlint, nor lettin’ 
Some other lad by you be settin’, 


Nora. 


I can’t kape from cryin’ 

I’m all the time sighin’ 

To think you’re far from me flyin’, 
Mavourneen ! 

Of you I'll be dreamin’, 

My eyes will be streamin’ 

With tears till I see your face beamin’, 
Nora. 


And you'll not be b 
My hopes by not w 
Some 
brighten, 

Darlit 


message my poor 


My hours [ll be spendin’ 

Notes writin’ and sendin’, 

For stamps all my money expendin’, 
Alannah! 

Sure, rainin’ or hailin’ 

Each day without failin’, 

A letter to you I'll be mailin’, 
Nora. 


lightin’ 
ritin’ 


heart to 


“3 


For then I'd be takin’ 
A rope (I’m not fakin’) 
And work for the Coroner makin’, 


Nora. 
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Our “Respectable” Actors 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


HAT the people want in the 

way of theatrical production 

in Los Angeles is reflected 
in the long runs of some of our 
“worst.” And when a critic becomes 
so weary of saying the same thing 
that he finally succumbs to his en- 
vironment and merely remarks of an 
actress that “she was her usual self” 
it seems almost time to make a few 
inquiries, 

There are two kinds of actors in 
the theatrical profession, the one who 
merely uses the stage to project his 
own personality, and the one who 
considers acting an art and portrays 
the individuality provided by the 
playwright. 

Probably the best play of the year 
of the local productions, and rivalling 
the New York productions in drama- 
tic finish, was Willard Mack’s “Mir- 
acle Mary.” He told a big story and 
told it well, but more than that the 
players entered into the spirit of the 
characters and evoked a unity of im- 
pression on the audience. If Mr. 
Mack had not been tarred with the 
black pitch of Los Angeles sentiment 
he could have cut out the last act and 
made a successful play out of a good 
play which cost too much to produce. 

In brief the story follows. Captain 
Mary of the Salvation Army, acted 
by Majorie Rambeau, has been a 
“lady of leisure’ but reformed. Joe, 
just out of the penitentiary, the hero 
of the play, portrayed by Louis Benni- 
son is converted by Mary at a Salva- 
tion Army meeting. Two detectives 
are determined to send him back to 
the penitentiary and they plant some 
money in his bed-room. At his trial 
for burgiary he is convicted. At pri- 
son he is exonerated during the Chirt- 
mas celebration by a moving picture 
of an aerial meet on Long Island. 

There are five or six well acted 
parts. Majorie Rambeau and Louis 
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Bennison twang the heart-strings in 
their love scenes. They get beneath 
the surface of their parts. They strive 
to reach the audence without artificial 
posing. Lillian Elliot as the Irish 
landlady is convincing, brisk, strong. 
She does not have time to think about 
herself. When she takes a part she 
throws her heart into the work. She 
is never poor. She never poses in 
that languid, insipid fashion. Grace 
Travers as her lazy, pert, flirting 
daughter was the best she has been 
for a long, long time. She can act, 
but goodness knows she seldom does 
so. She is content to speak her lines, 
flip her hand in that attitude which 
bespeaks, “I’ve got a regular job. 
Why should I worry?” The drunken 
girl, I don’t know her name and have 
not seen her but once since, was very 
clever. She jumped up on a chair at 
the Salvation Army meeting and near- 
ly caused a riot. It was mighty well 
done. A waif of the street, ragged, 
dirty and drunk. But she has evi- 
dently blown away. Corrigan as the 
detective, of course, was his “usual 
self.” Corrigan is a type actor and 
he cannot get away from his manner- 
isms. As the chief of the Secret Po- 
lice of Russia he was the same as the 
detective in New York. 

“Miracle Mary’ was marred as a 
play because the fourth act was 
merely appended to the rest for senti- 
mental reasons, and with the seventy 
supers necessary for the prison scene 
made it impossible as a paying play. 
Mr. Mack felt that the audience 
wanted to have its tear-ducts properly 
incited to action, so he sent Joe to 
prison. The motif of the play was 
the injustice of our penal system. 
This intellectual motif was “put 
over” through the emotional chords 
without verging on the banal. 

In other words, the actors pro- 
jected the injustice of a whole system 








rather than the wrong to an individ- 
ual, as they did in “The Yellow 
Ticket.” I know the latter play was 
a polemic against the Russian in- 
justice to the Jews, but in the tone 
it was played the audience wept for 
the individual and lost light of the 
problem. Los Angeles is sex crazy, 
anyhow, and all a playwright has to 
do to become successful is to write 
some rotten, sentimental gush about 
the eternally rotten sex problems. 

‘*Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
gave the ladies another opportunity 
to sigh over lost loves, while Ida St. 
Leon drawled out her snippy lines in 
that nasal twang described as “cute.”’ 
She is a popular actress in Los An- 
geles, not because she is clever in 
repertoir, but because of her senti- 
mental appeal. She seems to say, 
“I’m such a nice little girl, and really. 
acting bores me to death.” 

“The Big Idea,” with Franklin 
Underwood and Frances  Slauson, 
was an intellectual play with no emo- 
tional appeal. A father has been 
gambling on the stock market and lost 
his fortune. His son saves him from 
committing suicide, promising to 
make up the requisite amount to save 
his father’s honor. He decides to 
write the play of their own story. As 
the real play progresses the written 
one is almost completed, depending 
upon the favorable decision of the 
manager for the denouement. 

“Under Cover,” by Roi Cooper 
McGrue, was a melodrama with a 
kick in it. Edmund Lowe played the 
lead, a secret agent who is trying to 
catch a traitor in the ranks of the 
secret service itself. Edmund is get- 
ting too fat, and needs a stiff course 
in hometics or something equally 
vague. But how the ladies do love 
him. He is so “cute.”” I always feel 
as though his hair has too much oil 
in it. He is always giving an under- 
current line of talk, something like 
this: “I am only acting the part of 
a rufhan, a tough, a bad newspaper 


reporter, a come-on to filch the 
Miracle Man, but I am really a lova- 
ble youth, full of sentiment and good 
at heart. Please don’t think me 
what I appear to be.” And he gets 
the part over he does not act better 
than he does the part he is con- 
sciously trying to act. 

“Upstairs and Down” is a_high- 
brow play for the idle rich. The 
action starts in a fashionable garden 
with a few jaded society people, fuss- 
ing over the non-appearance of a 
young lady. At least they are sup- 
posed to be society people. Men in 
polo dress, with clean pants, unac- 
countably carrying polo rackets, ap- 
pear. The situations hinge on the 
unreturned love of half a dozen mar- 
ried and unmarried people. Mary 
Servoss as leading lady would be ex- 
cellent if the rest of these Los Ange- 
les actors would play up to her time. 
But they are all busy being bored by 
acting. The second act is in a very 
beautiful kitchen. The superiors hold 
a bathing party in the moonlight, but 
make their exit to the beach through 
the kitchen, much to the disgust of 
their servants. They are supposed to 
be regular blase society beings, but 
they display their bathing costumes 
as though they were afraid of the 
city Morality Squad. 

And how virtuous and honorable 
are the men, and how risque are the 
ladies! Ida St. Leon acts the part of 
a parlor maid, and does it so detesta- 
bly that she gets more of a hand than 
the leading lady. As for the acting, 
the men put their hearts into the 
game, while Grace Travers, Ida St. 
Leon and Alberta Arnold pretend 
that they are really “not quite as bad 
as our parts call for.” I never hope 
to see such hopeless acting again. 
The play is great as a satire, well 
written, lines clever, situations good, 
and only the men act. It needs to 
be played in fast time, but instead 
of that the company lolls along as 
though they had a week to play it in. 
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Contrast these well-written plays, 
but poorly acted to suit the fickle, 
sentimental, church going, mock mod- 
esty, personality-loving of Los Ange- 
les with “The New Henrietti,” ‘‘A 
Pair of Sixes,” “It Pays to Adver- 
tise,” “The Lie,” “Cock o’ the Walk.” 

“The New Henrietti,” with “ Wil- 
liam H. Crane, Maclyn Arbuckle, 
Thos. Ross, Mabel Taliaferro and 
Rosalind Coghlan, an all-star cast, 
hardly had one good-sized house. It 
was the most finished play of the sea- 
son, from every angle. But it was 
clean. It had no appeal to the wishy- 
washy emotions of Los Angeles audi- 
ences. 

“A Pair of Sixes,” with Oscar Fig- 
man playing lead, was a rapid fire 
farce. The actors acted the parts 
they were given, not the parts of re- 
formers. 

“The Lie’ was advertised as hav- 
ing a very “terrible” situation, and 
that, together with Margaret Llling- 
ton’s name as leading lady, produced 
a fine run. Henry Arthur Jones 
realizes when he constructs a_ play 
that he has to have something in it to 
appeal to London audiences. They 
are almost as bad as Los Angeles. It 
is the story of an old family trying to 
marry the daughters well enough to 
rehabilitate their sadly neglected 
finances. Then, just as everything is 
well-fixed, the older daughter spills 
the beans by flirting with a gentleman 
at Brighton. A child is born and she 
lies to the man who is in love with 
her sister by implying that her sister 
is the mother, and after chasing him 
to the Nile, marries him. The play 
is a great expose of the fraudulent 
English primogeniture system, but 
the appeal to the ladies was the sex 
question so fearlessly handled. 

Otis Skinner, in another one of 
Henry Arthur Jones’ great plays, 
“Cock o’ the Walk,” was immense. 
He has a rich, vibrant voice which is 
used to perfection in the intonation 
of Shakspeare’s lines, which the old 
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actor is always quoting on every con- 
ceivable occasion. The eminent 
actor-manager is reserved, pompous, 
just enough of the prude to be re- 
spectable, to contrast Otis Skinner’s 
rough-and-ready, undignified, but 
manly part. The third act, in which 
the committee of bishops and the Lay 
Committee who have charge of the 
Shakspeare Tricentenary, is the great- 
est bomb Mr. Jones ever hurled at the 
uplifters of the drama. Every man 
was a character through which the 
personality of the actor did not gleam. 
They were deaf, dumb and halt, but 
they were still upholding the dignity 
of England, still defending the sys- 
tem which primogeniture sponsors in 
England. We had to laugh at their 
oddities, but what acting! No facial 
contortions, no gestures a /a Beer- 
bohm Tree, no anything but charac- 
ter work. Every speech was brought 
out like the facet of a well-cut dia- 
mond. Bishops of the Church of 
England who did not know Shak- 
speare, let alone current drama! 
We felt the truthfulness of the parts 
because the actors were the charac- 
ters. Of course, Mr. Jones does not 
expect the average audience to see 
through his sex questions to the 
satire beneath. jut it is always 
there. 

Oliver Morosco does not put on 
cheap sentimentalities because he ad- 
mires them, but because the audiences 
of this place desire them. Even such 
plays will pass if well acted, but when 
the actors try to demonstrate to the 
audience that they are respectable, 
highly cultured counterfeits of im- 
morality, I fall speechless. Let us 
have intelligence. I know it is too 
much to expect in a town where mov- 
ing picture standards are the stand- 
ards of the drama, but at least there 
may be a few people who could ap- 
preciate it. The acting is in direct 
line with our purity squads, our 
charity work, our church socials. 

Mon Dieu! 





Very Futuristic 


Anonymous 


[Vers libre ts peculiar stuff. 


Whereas in prose the following 


might disturb the unctuous and tf rendered in classical form of verse would 
in all probability disrupt the peace and harmony of a household, in its present 
form we expect nothing more disturbing than two thousand and one letters 
warning against the potency of hell-fire, five hundred and minety-three com- 
mendations, two intimations of assassination and one bomb threat. Let's 


go.—THE EDITORS.) 


HEN the Reverend Daniel 


Simmelson 
Went to relieve a fellow 
worker 


In the field of stern endeavor 

Some seven hundred miles away, 

Neither tears were shed, nor was 
there wailing 

In the hair-upholstered parlor, for 

sry . - . 

['was the voice of duty calling; 

And “duty” was his maiden name. 


Chaste kisses were a duty, 

So was Wednesday night prayer 
meeting, 

Likewise a good sized family 

And a collar facing rear. 


So Ophelia D. Simmelson 
(Born in a family named Legg) 
Folded her anaemic hands 

In her pocket edition lap. 
Quietly did she continue 

Wifely duties ministerial 

Vice her ministerial husband 
Now engaged in Christian strife. 
There were letters *twixt the two 
Of a platitudinous hue, 

Weak with empty, trite remarks— 
Most clear-soup like. 

Sut with the fourth week’s 
Rain-soaked ending 

Danny’s letters changed in tone 
To assume a warmth unusual. 


Six whole pages, closely written, 
Couched in language fervent, ardent, 
And so intensely vehement 

As to shame the sixth-best seller. 
Ophelia D. was sadly shocked! 


Felt her very soul was seared 
sy this devastating blight. 
And then— 


Upward and onward flew Ophelia 
D’s spirits 

On emotional pinions long proven; 

But half of her stayed and half of her 
went, 

Leaving a chasmic, chaotic, vague 
vacancy, yet 

Filled with an undefined ecstasy, 
rapturous, 

And a sense of aloneness, dangerous, 
we say, 

To the smug solid citizen coming 
home in the night. 


But as evening approached, 

The emotion grew less 

And Ophelia D’s mind 

Was like oven-cracked clay. 

For her site of comprehension 

Was a blighted, barren spot 

Where conventional “Villistas”’ 

Had the situation blotted out. 

Through the night with staring eyes 

Gazed she forth upon the darkness. 

Motionless, scarce breathing, but 
thinking— 

Doubt it not. 

Morning came revealing; and she 
wrote: 


“Come, my dearest, back to me— 
Words are so inadequate 

And my thoughts I do but scramble 
With a wordy, long preamble 

And must state what I do not mean 
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Before I tell my mind, 

And my purposes but ramble 

And tangle up themselves. 

So I know not how to say it, 

Sut resorting to a symbol— 

A rapt’rous kiss that seeks and clings 
Releasing rhythmically— 

You may give your own translation, 
3ut, dear, please seek transportation.” 


When the Reverend Danny 
son 

Perused this strong effusion 

With its potent love infusion 

Sent he message, that prepaid 

S. O. S. call for first aid: 

‘*Please wire me that you're ill.” 

And she did. 

They named him Phil. 





Simmel- 


Emma Goldman and Aged Truth 


By Hartwell S. Shippey 


T WAS the writer’s misfortune to 
fall from grace recently and again 
attend a propaganda meeting. The 

fall consisted not in attending the 
meeting, but in again attending such 
meetings—after a most religious vow 
to never again pass the portals of an 
ism door unless sufficiently fortified 
by stimulant. Well, well! the pun- 
ishment was worthy of the offense, 
for the “lecture’’ was “Nietzsche, 
Emperor Wilhelm and _ Prussian 
Militarism,” and the speaker was 
Emma Goldman—herself. 

Herself most ably furnished forth 
the evidence of her most insistent as- 
sertion, namely, that a truth that 
ceases to grow and adapt itself to 
social change eventually becomes a 
lie. Emma was never a profoundly 
logical thinker or lecturer: but she 
was an exceptionally capable fighter 
against police censorship and conven 
tional restrictions. It is only a few 
years back that the assertions she 
made and the policies she advocated 
required great courage on the part of 
their defender. Regardless of their 
truth or of her reasonableness, her 
position as a battler for the privilege 
of expressing them made her unique. 
She stood alone in her genius so to 
give battle to the forces of limitation. 
She persisted when others dallied by 


the wayside. She established _ that 
fight as her function, and in it she 
was supreme in her generation. She 


became a Truth—+the truth of strug 
gle for freedom of expression. 
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I will not say that she tells a lie or 
lies. We all do that and to assert it 
is to claim a commonplace. To ac- 
cuse her of being unscrupulous is but 
to accuse her of fighting to win and 
is no indictment. It was not feasible 
to handle vigilante-minded maniacs 
with intellectual fairness when they 
were literally and figuratively reach- 
ing for her throat. But to claim that 
the world, or at least the world in 
which she functions, has evolved 
beyond her methods—therein lies the 
claim that herself has become a social 
lie. 

Herself’s function was never that 
of an intellectual educator. She was 
primarily and essentially an agitator 
and a stimulant. It was not that she 
was so able in revealing or expound- 
ing truths as that she stung the coun- 
try into thinking and investigating. 
Her books and lectures contain no 
exceptional information nor are they 
particularly well presented—from the 
standpoint of intellectual content. 
Her tragedy lies in the fact that with 
the world having evolved beyond the 
need of mere stimulus and in great 
need of accurate information, she 
finds her former functional methods 
out of date and attempts to supply 
the modern need. When she steps 
from the role of agitator and _ into 
that of teacher, she steps from effici- 
ency to absurdity. 

In her lecture above named she is 
not an impartial investigator seeking 
for approximate truth: she is a parti- 








zan jealously seeking, by all the 
tricks at her command, to prove her 
contention. Her interpretation of 
Nietzsche’s teachings reminds one of 
a colored Methodist apostle interpret- 
ing the sayings of Christ. No expla- 
nation is too far-fetched, too absurd 
to be offered in proof of her conten- 
tion. And, as is usually the case with 
such attempts, most reasonable evi- 
dence is overlooked in the search for 
that which is preposterous. 

I do not say that Herself does not 
possess better than the average un- 
derstanding of Nietzsche. But I do 
say that when her bete noir is before 
her she hurls the Nietzschean volumes 
at the beast regardless of her accuracy 
of aim or of its effectiveness. Thus 
she claims in one breath that 
Nietzsche’s philosophy has colored 
the thinking and viewpoint of the en- 
tire world and in the next asserts that 
there is not the slightest connection 
between his philosophy and that of 
his own country. It seemed that her 
main proof that Nietzsche would 
have disapproved the modern Ger- 
many lies in the fact that Emperor 
Wilhelm’s great-grandparents were 
stupid, conventionally immoral and 
incompetent. 

But it was in her interpretation of 
Nietzsche on the subject of war that 
absurdity reached its height. In her 
opinion, Nietzsche, when he. said, 
“You say that a good cause justifies 
any war? I tell you that a good war 
justifies any cause,”’ did not mean war 
at all, but intellectual disputation, 
presumably of the character heard 
around the haunts of the ism-ites. 
When he said war he meant some- 
thing else. Her excuse for this the- 
ory was that Nietzsche was a poet. 
One would infer that as he was a 
poet he was incompetent in properly 
expressing himself. This might be 
true were Nietzsche nothing but a 
poet of a certain type, but it so hap- 
pened that he was a profound student 
of history and a social philosopher as 
well. Too, her weird explanation of 
Nietzsche’s ante mortem ravings 


would have delighted the aforesaid 
darky divine. 

Herself is aware of her position as 
an anti-climax. She sees herself re- 
garded complacently by the police (or 
not regarded at all) ; she knows that 
club women and the popular maga- 
zines — perfectly respectable social 
entities—are debating her forbidden 
topics; she has even seen the movies 
present pictures dealing with subjects 
that once procured Herself jail sen- 
tences and much notoriety as_ the 
“Queen of the Reds.”’ Her ire knows 
no bounds. It is outrageous that her 
attempt to educate society has suc- 
ceeded, that her teachings are no 
longer hers, but the world’s. If she 
were truly a teacher, this condition of 
affairs could only bring satisfaction. 
But being an agitator, a mental and 
emotional suppository, it is awkward 
that society is developing a tendency 
to health and rendering her medicinal 
properties vaiueless. 

This latter position of Herself 
leads one to question the fundamental 
attitude of all isms and of radicalism 
itself. Are ism promulgators inter- 
ested in society adopting their pana- 
ceas? Or are they merely desirous of 
gratifying their morbid vanity by 
posing as supercilious critics of what 
they denominate as “rotten social 
conditions”? Would they not all be 
hurt and offended should society 
actually come to equal them in social 
philosophy? I wot this would be the 
case—a case of lese mayeste. 

Serious minded teachers and _ in- 
vestigators are rapidly replacing those 
who insist on dying behind the barri- 
cades for “the cause.” And it is the 
scrap-heap for those who persist in 
their martyristic efforts. The latter 
are becoming merely amusing and a 
bit of a bore. Herself would do well 
to retire on her laurels and leave the 
burden of further progress to latter 
methods and to those whose modern- 
ity is more in harmony with the 
twentieth century. 

Exit Emma! Requiescat in pace. 
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a VOICE OF THE WEST 


ANDMARKS represent the romantic records of a people’s past and in 
L their preservation lies the distinction twixt a barbaric and cultured race. 
For this and other reasons the San Fernando Mission “Candle Day on 
August 6th, under the auspices of the Landmarks Club, when candles will be 
sold to men and women of all creeds and lighted with due ceremony with suit- 
able services at the mission, is well worthy of support by all classes. Under- 
takings such as this one tend to reconcile us to Southern California’s numer- 
ous “days,” which run the gauntlet from “tag” to “baby,” and sometimes both. 








N response to a request, the following letter has been received : 
| To the Editor of the Out West Magazine: 

Please give me space to express my keen regret in my failure to give 
credit to Mr. Eric Fisher Wood for certain powerful arguments on “pre- 
paredness” cited in my article in your June number entitled The First Law 
of Nature. The omission arose from the fact that I was quoting from an 
address made last February in making which I gave the fullest credit to Mr. 
Wood; but in this transcription from an account of that address the credit 
was unfortunately omitted. Please give me opportunity to call attention in 
print, as I have frequently done from the platform, to the excellence of Mr. 
Wood’s treatment of “preparedness” in several numbers of the Century Maga- 
cine, and in two notable volumes, The Note-Book of an American Attache and 
The Writing on the Wall, both published by Century Company. 

July 6th, 1916. JAMES A. B. SCHERER. 





the boys out of the trenches” by last Christmas, Henry Ford has 

resurrected and added to his anti-cigarette propagandic compilation 
and, as usual, succeeds in making himself ridiculous through the abortive 
sentimentality of many of his citations. Supposedly intended as a commend- 
able warning to the youth of the land against the insidious cigarette, there 
is incorporated in the collection of pamphlets much material that is over- 
drawn, much that is too vividly colored and some that is, perhaps, true. It 
is to be hoped that Friend Henry will find himself; and that right soon. It 
is probable that his money gives him greater apparent potentiality than his 
intellect, but even so—. 


D ESPAIRING utterly of the realization of his Quixotic ambition to “get 





HERE is California drifting politically? When it was universally con- 
V \) ceded that she was indissolubly wedded to Progressivism, and Hiram 
Johnson, she suddenly kicked over this political banquet boards and 
pitched the Governor's pet scheme into the back yard. Her love and loyalty 
for Hiram Johnson in the past has been so unquestioned that her recent display 
of inexplicable temperament is puzzling. But a few months ago she swatted 
the standpatters unmercifully and honored a Democrat by sending James Phelan 
to the United States Senate. California appears to be flirting and jilting alter- 
nately. Is the feminine temperament predominating in her political tendencies ? 
What .will California do next? Others besides Governor Johnson would like 
to know. 
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Trail’s End 


By Cruse Carriel 


© fall and to fail 
At the foot of the trail 


With the level land stretching 
so near, 
With a beckoning gleam 
From a smooth meadow stream 
And the lark’s echoes still in your ear, 
Is a stop in the start 
Before you depart, 
Betokening sacrifice small ; 
Nothing lost, nothing won, 
With the race yet to run, 
And the glistening peaks still may call. 


But to fail and to fall 
When you've left behind all 

And see just beyond you the goal, 
When the deeds you have done 
And the race that you've run 

Is graven and seared in your soul; 
And the path to the past, 

When the last die is cast, 

Is winding and steep, but is clean; 
Then the failure that seems 
Dissolves into dreams— 

In defeat is your victory seen. 





My Love For You 
By Jane Fullwood 


Y love for you is a wolf in my heart, consuming me night and day. 
My love is a peace as calm as the grave, a peace that will last alway. 


My love is a mother’s tender care that would hold you against my breast. 


My love is the sob of a tired child who comes to you for rest. 
You are my home, my native land that I thrill to see again. 
You are my dream of happiness, you are my castle in Spain; 


For a woman's heart has its changing moods, as the sea has its changing hue. 


But whatever sky the sea reflects, the depth’s ever changeless blue, 
And whatever form Love wears today, the fact of my love is true. 
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Hints on Camping 
By Randolph Lynch 


OW that school has closed there 
are thousands of campers 
leaving for the mountains. A 

number of useful hints that I have 
gathered from nine years of camping 
trips, most of them from hard knocks, 
may be of benefit to those who have 
not become camping wise. 

There are four ways to go camp- 
ing. They are: The knapsack—the 
hardest but the quickest for reaching 
the more inaccessible country; the 
pack train; the camping wagon and 
last but not least, the automobile. 

The knapsack route is only advisa- 
ble for those that have strong legs 
and good wind, as all one’s supplies, 
including food, cooking utensils, bed- 
ding and such personal articles as are 
needed must be carried on one’s back. 
For one unaccustomed to this method 
and not naturally rugged, this spoils 
all the pleasure of the trip, for be- 
sides the fact that he must keep camp 
with such small stock, his back feels 
like a raw beef steak after the first 
day out. 

But to one toughened to knapsack- 
ing this makes an ideal way to reach 
the “big country,” providing one does 
not want to be gone for a _ longer 
time than a week or ten days, for he 
can make much better time than with 
pack animals, and go to places which 
it would be impossible to reach by 
wagon or auto. True, one must do 
without the luxuries that are taken 
by the other ways, but nowadays, 
with all the dried and concentrated 
foods on the market, one has: quite a 
varied grub list. 

Following is a grub list for two on 
a camping trip of a week’s time, that 
is excellent for a trip of this kind: 

One package of Cream of Wheat; 
three pounds of rice; three pounds of 
lima beans; one side of bacon; two 
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sticks of Dynamite soup; seven small- 
sized cans of condensed milk; five 
pounds of dried fruit, preferably 
prunes or apricots; six pounds of 
sugar; one pound of coffee; two pack- 
ages of flapjack flour; one pound of 
corn meal, for fish; salt, pepper and 
matches. Net weight, 35 pounds, 

The name Dynamite soup is not as 
dangerous as it sounds, but is a dry 
concentrated soup that comes in a 
paraffin-covered wrapper about a 
foot in length, an inch of which, 
made into a thick paste, will make as 
good a cup of vegetable soup as one 
could ask for. Lima beans are pref- 
erable to navy, as they take less. time 
to cook. Dried fruit is a necessity 
to a camping trip, as it counteracts 
the greasy diet; apricots are perhaps 
the best, as they are a little tart. 

In cooking utensils one must take 
a limited stock, and the following 
will be sufficient: One large frying 
pan; three two-pound lard buckets ; 
one large tin plate; knives, forks, 
spoons, cups, and cutlery. 

It is a good thing to take extra 
cutlery, as one is liable to lose some, 
and the extra plate can be used as a 
platter. It is not necessary to pack a 
coffee pot, as a lard bucket will do 
as well. 

The bedding proposition, which is 
the most trying in packing, has been 
made much easier now that the sleep- 
ing bag has come into use, and this 
can be bought at most any sporting 
goods house at a moderate price; it 
should weigh only eight pounds and 
will keep one warm on the coldest 
of nights. It is best to get one that 
is double so that when the night is 
not cold one of the bags can be re- 
moved. 

We next come to the pack animal, 
of which the burro is the most used 








as they are hardier than horses, be- 
ing able to live off a country where 
a horse would starve to death. 

Those unaccustomed to camping 
with burros will wonder what to feed 
them, but he is the easiest animal to 
keep that ever was invented. When 
making camp tie him out with the 
pack rope, down near the stream, 
where there are plenty of bushes or 
bunch grass and let him graze, and 
he will look out for himself; never- 
theless, it is a good thing to have 
along a bag of oats and give the 
burro a double handful once a day, 
as it will keep him fat, even when 
doing heavy traveling. On putting 
the pack saddle on, don’t be afraid to 
cinch it up tight, as the little animal 
has the habit of taking in a long 
breath about that time, and if one is 
not careful the pack saddle will slip 
when the pack is on. In loading the 
boxes one has to be careful to get the 
weights even, or the pack will wab- 
ble, and nothing galls an animal 
quicker than this. After the pack 
boxes come the blankets or sleeping 
bags and over them the canvas pre- 
paratory to the hitch. The diamond 
is the most used, but is a two-man 
hitch; another hitch that is a good 
deal used is the squaw, that can be 
tied by one person. Either hitch can 
be learned by watching it tied a few 
times, but cannot be very well shown 
on paper, as they only confuse one. 
In packing the burro, the size of the 
animal has a good deal to do with the 
weight of the pack, but a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds is quite 
enough for the largest burro. 

This is a grub list for a party of 
four, on a two weeks’ camping trip, 
taking two burros, that will give 
quite a varied diet and at the same 
time will not overload the animals. 

Two packages of Cream of Wheat ; 
one pound of whole wheat; two sides 
of bacon; five pounds of lima beans; 
five pounds of navy beans; four 
pounds of rice; seven cans of toma- 


toes; seven cans of corn; ten pounds 
of dried fruit; ten pounds of sugar; 
two pounds of coffee; one can ol 
cocoa; five packages of spaghetti; 
four pounds of cheese; fourteen 10c 
size cans of condensed milk; one 
pound of corn meal, for frying fish; 
salt, pepper, and matches. Net 
weight a hundred pounds. 

Camping by wagon is the most 
luxurious of all except the auto, and 
excepting the automobile, is the only 
practicable way for one to take his 
family. One can take a camp stove 
and bake, also a tent, chairs, a table 
and even a phonograph. But of 
course, by having the added luxu- 
ries, one has to keep more to the 
beaten routes of travel. In getting a 
camping wagon, it is wise to get one 
that is strong but at the same time 
one that is not too heavy; a Chinese 
vegetable wagon makes an ideal ve 
hicle for camping. Another great 
item is to get one that is undercut, 
which makes a smaller turning ra- 
dius, which is indispensable for the 
mountains. A good brake is also 
much needed, one that will hold. If 
the brake block becomes worn, an old 
shoe tacked onto the block will make 
it as good as new. An emergency 
brake that is much used in pulling up 
a steep grade that rests one from us- 
ing the hand brake, is a_ block at- 
tached to a rope dragged from the 
rear axle, that will catch the rear 
wheel when the wagon stops. <A 
good many people make the mistake 
of taking only one horse. It not only 
overworks him, but the animal is 
handicapped by having to stay in the 
middle of the road where it ts rough, 
as all mountain roads are made for 
teams. 

A good many campers have been 
delayed on their trips by having the 
legs of their horse’ rope-burned, 
caused by tying them out on too long 
a rope. A horse is different from a 
burro, having the habit of getting 
tangled up in the rope. If this should 
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happen, the best remedy is burnt 
alum. Put a little alum over the fire 
and allow it to boil down to a pow- 
der, and then put it in the cut. The 
best means for tying out horses is a 
light chain, which will eliminate any 
danger from rope burn. Also in ty- 
ing out your horses be careful not to 
tie them too close to a bank or a drop- 
off, as more than one animal has been 
hung in this way. The feed problem 
is sometimes a little difficult, but 
there can generally be feed bought 
along the way. A good axe is indis- 
pensable—get one that is about me- 
dium weight. There is very little 
danger in leaving things out when 
away; the only thing that is not safe 
to leave out is money. It is an un- 
written law of the mountains that 
one’s supplies are sacred, and one 
caught breaking this law is apt to 
leave the mountains quicker than he 
came in. 

This list is for a camping party of 


four for two weeks and is meant for 


four healthy appetites, but if they are 
not healthy at home, a few days in 
the mountains will certainly change 
them: 

One package Cream of Wheat; 
one pound cracked wheat; one large 
ham; one side of bacon; three pounds 
salt pork; one twenty-five pound sack 
flour; one ten-pound sack corn meal; 
one twenty-five cent can of baking 
powder ; thirty pounds Irish potatoes ; 
ten pounds onions; four boxes maca- 
roni; six pounds cheese; ten pounds 
dried fruit; twenty pounds sugar; 
seven cans corn; seven cans tomatoes ; 
fourteen cans condensed milk, roc 
size; two sticks Dynamite soup; one 
two-pound can Crisco; two pounds 
coffee; one can cocoa; one’ tin soda 
crackers ; five pounds lima beans; five 
pounds navy beans; four pounds but- 
ter; salt, matches, and pepper. Net 
weight, 190 pounds. 

Some people may have the idea 
that they can do without butter when 
in the mountains. They can, to be 
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sure, but where one is taking a camp- 
ing wagon don't leave out the butter, 
as you will enjoy it many times more 
on your hot biscuits or corn bread in 
the hills than you do at home. The 
best way to take your butter is in 
Mason jars that can be put in the 
stream while in camp; this way, it is 
surprising how long it will keep from 
getting rancid. 

Camping by automobile is becom- 
ing more popular every year. It en- 
ables one to not only go in comfort 
and speed, but not have the feeling 
that one is overworking his team. It 
is nothing short of marvelous the way 
the automobile has invaded the inner 
parts of the mountains. Three sum- 
mers ago, for instance, there were 
less than half a dozen cars in Bear 
Valley. Last summer there were 
hundreds where there was one three 
summers ago; in fact, there was one 
long procession of cars into the val- 
ley, making the trip in less than half 
the time that the best team could 
make it. But what was the most sur- 
prising of all were the number of old 
people, only going to show that the 
auto has opened up the mountains 
for everyone. The San Bernardinos 
are without a doubt the finest moun- 
tains to motor through in the coun- 
try, if not in the world, and the net- 
work of fine roads make them easy 
of access. It is hard to say what is 
the best car for the mountains, with 
so many good cars on the market, 
but a light car is without a doubt the 
best for the mountains. The grub 
list on an auto trip all depends on 
where one is going, but one can gen- 
erally replenish the larder along the 
way. 

In closing I wish to say that to 
many this article may be telling a 
good deal that they already know, 
but to those that are yet new to the 
ways of the mountains, I trust that 
they may gather a number of useful 
hints that will be of use to them when 
they go into “the tall and uncut.” 
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